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ABSTBACT 

This study analyzes decisional practices of Kentucky 
school boards* concentrating on the behavior of the boards as units 
rather than on the behavior of Individual board nenbers. The analysis 
is based on data froB questionnaires conpleted by aeabers of 57 
Kentucky school boards, data describing school district social and 
econoaic characteristics* and school boards election data* The study 
reveals that internal group variables (for ins'^ance* opposition to 
the superintendent and disagreeaent over the proper role of the 
Federal Governaent) are the aost coapelling explanations of school 
board conflict, flovever* external variables (especially the social 
status of district residents) have a good deal of iaport. Indicating 
that school board decisions are not based on internal factors alone. 
In several «ays* board aeabers behave like political decisionaakers 
in other areas, particularly legislators at the state and local 
levels. (Author/J6) 
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CONFLICT AND COHESION 
IN KENTUCKY SCHOOL BOARDS* 

BY PAUt 0. BLANCH A RD 
INTRODUCTION 

Tins stndv f uses upon the local school board as a collegialf decision- 
making body School hoards have receiver restively little attention by 
pohticul scientists, and this is unfortunate since they are often engaged in 
genuine polu.cal activity and make decUions which are recognised w ha.-e 
great pnl-Ucil consequenre. The key decision,! variable examined in this 
study ,s conflict and the structure of conflict on school b.«rd.. The presence 

Zl^7\f ' ""^^^ studies of collegia! decisional 

betovor. Since research by political scienfist. about schocvJ board derision, 
making is almost non-existent, a logics starting point for an exploratory 
iTnS n" TW T^"' "^'n'n^tion of the presence and structure of 

««dy concentrates on conflict and 
^^Z^Jff' * on Kentucky school b<^ards. leaving other aspects of 
scho€»l board dccision-making for others to research. 

this study, data collected about a large nomlw oi school boards in 
Xtntucky nre used to analyse decisional practices, llie boards themselves. 

r«lrH • TT^r V'" ^ ""^ ''^ -"^'V"'- ^'O"' this 

IThll L J '"'u "^"^ ^ ^""^ 'l-^^li*"'"-''" admi.n,t^-red io Kcntut ky 
school board members, school board election data, and data involving school 

ln?"lri . r**"*""'*' characteristics, w. attempt to determine ^vhat 
md. pendent variables produce variation in the dependent variable, conflict. 
Specfically. we are ii.lerestcd i:. discovering whether external vari.,bles or 
.nternal variables are more powerful in exp.aining the variation. By external 
%ar.abk-s we refer to characteristics of the school district (constituency): itf 
tllT ^ complexity, social status. ..nd electoral competition. By g 

n^M^ '"t'" ^''«'*«^»'^""''" »»'C ^oup (school board) Its.lf. S 

particularly ,t, relationship to the uiperinienJcnt and the degree to which S 
board numbers share a shnihtfity of attituilts. wnicii g 

The HcusSon to £o»fi„c the study to Ke.:i..cl.y s,hor.l boards w«s made 
for oovuHis reasons rtUed to tV.e rr.o»t eff:.--.- . § 
resources. It might be pointed out, however. lUt oblcr%cri'hive c^siir*er.:ci ^ 
Z^J^^rlul!^^'^^:^ educational decision, made in Ken- fe 

lucky school districts. In any case, this decision does not sigoifieandy limit g 
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M ••j.i- «»l the ;if «lptl^ofl rct.vrt !|. H.... r m i*f is-niattw s;inipk of Kctitrn ky 
jic.'u.Ml cliHiMit alhms the khul of urb.iu.riirii!, ridi-poiH*. lar^c stiutK ;ind 
fK*ini**^ri;«*ou3 !iclvri>|*cMu-(iii<( ( fiin|Kiri5u%ns not piissiihlc iisititr only siiburhan or 
tnctropotit.r.i avUo >l cti<;trKU. as pnlttuMt iidaieifsts h/vc cioiic ;ihnosr exctu- 
sivriy in the |M«if. 

TUk* si'idy, tlun. is drs^it^nca lo promote ihc further uttiJcrstaiKling of 
iollc-jj'a.' (l(*c*i$ton'ta,ikitiK and sliouKI thctcliy prove to be theoretically fruit* 
ful. ft inii^ht Jso be Mi;(ilfi(;.nt ft«im the stamlpoint of rotitempurary polities. 
H<hiH>l bcMi ds are brioB ii&kfd to tnake increasingly difflcuU decisions in- 
volving sot^ie of the nu#st o iittroversial issiw-s of f>ur time. Any research which 
sheds li^Iil on how ilwsc de< isiorus are nia%le could contribute to the under 
sundin;;; of Nomc of this » oniruvt jsy. 

RE View OF THE LITERATURE 

A politiiiU &eienti<(t Keart|iin>> Ihc Uteratinc f4»r research relevant to a 
stud> of siho<»| board densitiii niaKiiiir is confrcmtcd with several alternatives. 
He I an exatnitu* i\w Itieratitre of edmalional administration and And a great 
mai:v .isprt ts of s' honi !MMrd dci isioti.il prarlii cs discussed from the orienta* 
tton of the ediu ator. II » an examine the scKiat psyrholn|;ieAl literature on 
sni.d! ^nroups for prt^pMsintuis on sroup brh\vit>r in general. Finally, he can 
se.iuh the lileraJuic of political scic-nee. particularly the sulHliscipiines of 
le^Mative and itidic i.il behavior, for rcKv inl Mu c»ry on gioup behavior in the 
p'Jttual and inKiitiif ioiial Kv-ttitt.*;. Kac h of tht alternatives has been eKpb»rcd 
by the writer. In t!»e section tl.it I cilhms wc brirdy review literature both or. 
^( hcicil bii.ird di-< rviota-ni.ikni^ and group behavior in |;ciioral. 

The litt r.auu of rduc itiona! administration is perhap^t Icitst truitftd since 
it N.»;:^:r.sfs »o little in the way of relevant ihec^ry. IIowc\er» many of the 
tlii*n«ev of the eduf altonal hteratnrc are interesting and drscfvf the close 
itli iition of pi>lttu al sc icntists. The dominant theme in this literature seems 
to be that educatic»n should Ik- insulated frotn polities. Professional sc1un>I 
hvid'Ts h.tve lendcd to be c»b>esml with the idea that schools should be 
eotiiplirely Nrp.;Mtcd from politics and have succeeded in removing local 
education from muuitipal control and instituting the nonpartisan election of 
M hool l>.)ards. lie.^iidcs the theme of insulatioti from politics, other recurring 
tliinies in this literature invi^lvt the social ( ompositicm ol hoards of edtica- 
tU>n, th«' distitHti:»:) brtwecn polii y ni.tkiu*j and administration, and the 
b»Mtd nii-mher's ortctiMtum to the ifmimunity. Stticlics by a number oi 
e;?;Kai.*iN. b. v iih Counts' in I?)!:?. Imvc shown that school l>oard 
meinbcjs arc overwhc Imifi^'Jv fron^ the upper or uppcr-niiddle social classes 
and that t!ie •ucup.ition.il ^niuuu of busuf;ssmen and professionals aredispro- 
pr%i :i.ih.iP'l: oiencpresriited/ I he literature on the policy making/admin* 

«;- .ir^i- S. CiMir.K. I7tr Stfiitii Cunifhtxitinn a/ Boards of Education (Chicago! 
l'm\i .ti Chi. I'l. *s If tr7).titoi| fnuii Kah>h tt. K\mUumn>J*»»iitu at Powtr mfut 
/U7c //f.#i:./^/Vci.%i.m A;jA/«V((:hiia,!i>: KatidMi Nally. I¥#64), pp. 18-19. 

n. \V. Chart! r>. (r., "Sue id Cla^s AtulytiK und the Control of Pulilic Education/* 
L'iucatioiiji MrrtVw. (f lil, pp. 2il(|.70. legated sixty-two separate 

siuihiii on si.ciJ c i»m|M>sitiori« notir of which departed significamly from the original 
ttnciii*;* reported by Coutus. 
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iUratiun citsttmtion is very fircvaknt and usually consists uf warnings con- 
cerning the negative consequences shouiil board members exercise administra- 
tive acti4>R.^ Signinrantiy, potiry-muktrg is usually deflned quite narrowly* 
Political sricnti^ts and students of public administration have for >ears been 
aware of the difficulty and arbitrariness of finding clear boundaries to 
separate* these two spheres of decision-making.^ 

Most noeaningfui for tlii& research are several studio which seek reasons 
for school Ii.fard conflict. Some of the reasons which have been suggested 
include the Tollowing: the existence of standing committees^ lack of satisfac- 
tion by bfiard members with the superini indent, a "self-oriented** motivation 
for running for offke by board ^nembers (rather than a "community* 
oriented" motivation)^ and ex:enstve tiurnover in board membership/ While 
these reasons seem somewhat tangential to political decision*making when 
viewed from the perspective of the political scientist, they do suggest s<^me 
possible directions which should be and are explored. For example, we 
consider motivation for running in our recn*itment discussion; turnover is 
involved in our discussim of the "insulation" of board members from the 
community: and. of course, the subject of board member relationships to the 
su|>erintcndent constitutes an important dimension of the categorv of vari- 
ables we have labelled as internal* 

Anyone studying group conflict or cohe5ion will inevitably be direrted 
toward the literature of social psychology since these concepts have received 
tlie most attrnti'in in the discipline. In fact, cohesion is the key concefU in 
field theory or group dynamics, a field of social psychology where pic%ncrntig 
work has been done by Kurt Lewin and his followers. Using experimental 
procedures, students of group dynamics have discovered that the following 
variables tend to contribute to group cohesion: Agreement on norms ard 
goals» democratic leadership, and similarity in background. They also have 
found that cohesion, in turn, seems to contribute positively to the following 
variables: productivity^ salisfaciion. ctmformily^ and Loopcration.^ 1'hereare 
at least two problems with relating the theory of group dynamics to the 

*Onc rxiim|»le of literally dozens of sources which could be cited if Archir R. 
nyke$« StJiool Board and Sttperinienttent: The • Effective Working Rtlatiomhipt 
(Ilatiiitlis 111.: Intmialc Printers and Publishers. 1965). pp. 106-17. 

•Sre Ihfimaft H, Etiot. "Toward an trndcrstanclinR of Publk S4ho«>l Poliiics'* 
Amcntan Pobiicai Science Rcvii^u, 53 (DcGtmher, 195<>), pp. 1036 37. and Paul II. 
Apptrby, Policy and Adminittmtifm (University. Ala.: University of AbSama Press. 
liM!^Kp. 16. 

*Sre piirtti nlarly Li*on;ird Burkctt. •^An Analysis of the Conditions aid Practites 
of Keniu'ky floards of Education in Relation to Certain School Uislrkt Factors'* 
(tlnfmbli^hcd l':il.l). Dissertation. University of Kentucky 1967). pp. 19-21 ; ai Grnss, 
''Easing Strains aini Tensions Between Stiperintcndtnts and Board Members.** A^ane>n V 
Schooiu 56 (October. 1959). p. 27* 

**i:iovis R, Shepherd. Smail Croups (San Francisco: Chandler. 1961), pp, 23-27; 
Di>nvin C;«rtwright. 'The Nature of Group CohcMveneibS.** Croup i>ynamic$^ ((d.) 
Dorwin &:twrif^t and Alvin Zander (New York: Harper and Row. 1968), p. 107. This 
type of research is most clearly applied to school brards by Neal Gross. Ward S. hfaton. 
and Alexander W» McEachetn. Explofatiom 6t Roto Anaiysii (New York: John Wiley. 
1958). 
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l»r«s< Mi auuly Kirst. *vhilc il suj-ntsts nia^.y possible rrlatioiisiiips tHh rnol to 
ll;e t?r..np. no v.ii i.ilili s rxt. n'nl to tUv i{itm|k< arc jU.M'tNlvd. Wir wntM be 
rcnis. M<>( »o i v|.|„rf these kiiufs i>l rd.Uu nstii|.s in a sHidy ol clrttK- 
I1.H.*:. likr a school lut trd wUkh rertatniy must take some tui s foi j|< behavior 
from oulsUW Iht- group itsvlt.'' li.e second |>roblciu is dis. usscd l»y James 
Bdrfh't. u!»» ar»«ua» that hypotheses generated in tiio typical small Rroup 
lab»»t.itor> smdv arr unliUcly to be ccmriniicd by observers of the typical 
Roveriimn.fal dei isiou mjkir»« gtoup, because there an- so many differences 
between the subjects used in the experimental situation and govemmeul 
of fif i.its .»nd alio substantial differences in the .irtivittes of the two types of 
group*, lie found that this was indeed true in his study of baart«s of Hnancc 
in Connecticut. Barber suggested that rather than liftiuR Jiniitni;x h m small 
«?roup rc»r.u» h. political scicniisix mi^ht consider tniitaiinit the mrtfiods of 
small gjcMip ri-sc irch. ilail»cr's study was designeti so that his suhjccts were 
imliNiduals who tvere already operating as ilccisien-niakcrs in small govern- 
mental K'roups. and he had them perform tatfis which were similar to those 
with wUuh thiy were familiar or had performed." In this study, we attempt 
to follow this NUKKCktitm to the extent that our suljccts arc "real" decision- 
makers and ihev arc anked to describe actual decision making ttehavior. In 
addition, we nuke use of one tcchnic|ue devised by the saiali group research- 
crs. the sociometrtc cpiestionnaite item. 

Lileiaiure on schncil bo.irds ma> be found in other sotial scientific 
disciplines. particu!..rly sociology. 1 he prcH'minent study is the one reported 
by f;ro:.s and others, which compared the role expectations that school board 
members .md supeiiiilendcnts held for the [wsitions occupied by each.* 

Many of tire findiriRs of the Gross study are pertinent to this research. 
For ex.iniple. ibc authors found that both experience and frequency of 
inteructiiMi rt-ere directly related to consensus among school board membcni 
but neither interaction nor cx-ierience produced consensus between board 
membcis a;id superintendents. I he authors fimnd the same rssults for polit- 
ical .ind economic hcn)Oj;eneity and consensus. Homogeneity contributed to 
boiurd member (intra-positlon) consensus but not to superintendent-boturd 
mctnhcr (inter -position) af^Teement."* 

Other s«H.inhigical liier.iture has focused on the relationship of educa- 
tional decision-making at the local level to the problem of race and desegrega- 
tion. Of p.irticuL.r interest were studies by Crain" and Rogers'' involving 
school politics in large ciiies. In Grain's study of the desegregation contro- 
msy in eight cities, he femnd that school boards played a major role in 

*S.r S. &tdtu'\ lllm. r. Ciutts <« Stnutt and Not So Small Gnmtn (Nrw York: 
Ocne. il I..Mii»ii.|. IVs*. I«t7l). p. 8. tnmrriihiK \\k relative impaei oi inlcmal and 
eMrtiul f.ii |.»rs in colli Kial <leciM->n-makiii;; in Ihe judiciary. 

'.I.i«..s » n. B.u!.er. hm vr in Omntilh n (ChicjRo: KaiidMcNally, 1966). pp. S-IS. 

•Gfi-ss. MjMHt, ami .McKacheni, |t. 97. 

'»!!.iil..pp. 17S-i!M. 

• • R.ihfrt L. f:r.un, Thf Polin. t „f Siiiocl Drsogrrfflition (Chica^: Aldimr, 1967). 

• *li :w«l Rog«*n, l!(f Lit tngthot Slwt: PoUlus and Bureaucracy in the New York 
City Sch'fol System (New York* RjiiMl«in House, 1968). 



bringing about dcst:grt>};ation in rom|iarisnn wiili supmntendenis. 1 he mast 
iniiMtrtant Unor Unrrmintng wlicUirr U.ards allowed deseiirrRaticm 
intra board ciliisioii. Cohesive boirds wer«able to bring about drstgrcgat Ion 
more smootbty by preventing the issue from becoming a public controversy. 
Ihe srhot>l superintendent, on the other hand, was seen as a barrier to the 
civil richts movement because of his professional norms.' ' In Rogers* study 
of New York City, llie ithool board was described as weak and dominated by 
the silioi>l hureaucnrcy, and its responses to tontroverslal issues like segr -ga- 
tioii wai oiaracterized as cautious and ineffective, including deliberate delay, 
vacillation, and minimal action. One consequence for New York Qty, HTote 
Rogers, was the polarization of civil rights groups.'* 

Sociologists have also commented m the school board's impact on the 
entire cjutstion of school reorgatiization. which is shown to be an extremely 
political issue. One other example of a sociologist's perspe tive is a study 
which argues that while school boards are elected to represent the community 
to the srhoiJ administration, circumstances cause them to legitimize the goals 
of the srlu.ol administration to the public.'* This point of view will be 
considered when we present our findings on the school boards* relationship to 
the community. 

A few political scientists have reported research on school decision- 
making. Ihese studies have usually focu.sed on large tity school systems and 
have clearly demonstrated that school boards are often involved in political 
disputes and conflicts. Political scientists who have given particular attention 
to school politics include Gittelj' who has studied New York and other big 
city school systems, Rosenthal'", who has specialized in the politic of 
teachers* organizations, and Pois" whose study of the Chicago school board 
was written from his perspcttive as participant-observer. Studies of school 
politics in suburbia would include those of David Minar". Louis Masolti* ' 
and ttostue Martin." Political scientists have tended to emphasise such 



' *Cr»iiu aiaptcn 10 &nd tl. 
' • Roerrs. aiaplm 7 and 12. rspcciaily p. S95. 

» * r ■ - 



' l*^*'' Shimmer anit Amiw H. Ilawlcy. Strtmpnlitan Area SehooU: Hrsutantr to 
Dtstna Hctrnamzation (Brvtrly HiHs. Calif.- SaRc Pubiicalions. 1968). pp. 164-66. 

JC..IIII4II D. Krrr (|»cudiinym). '*TI,i: SchiH.| Board as an Asrncy of Unl- 
imatiun. Sut ittloi^y uf Education. 5H (Fall. 1964). pp. 34.59. 

V a'/'^!"*/!!?" 'J"';"*/^'""''"'"* ^ Study o/rthool P..Hev in Mrw 

Ynrk ttty (New Yi>rk; Cxnirr fur Urban KHuialion. 1966). 

^JZlX'm^' -* "^"^ °"' "^"""^ 

"ArfMrtffirtMffl/ fifcinm-Making in Suburban Communities (David W. Minar. 
Wa*hinRioii. D. C: VS. Office of Education. Coor,cratlve Keiearch Projrci #2440. 

(Qrvcland: fhe Press of Western Reserve University. |«»67). p. 7. 
Vta^^t^^'Zs?^^^"' "^"^ <Syracu«, Syracuse 
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;iS|H'if<i i%i M litM>i pi>2itir^ «t!t l«»\v publii' pari it ip.it iui; tii .m*»iih>I Hn tioiis.** 
the luK- iif intcrrsit ;;r«iiipi .^liool polilu s^.^'* the iisiliilily %if Uir syt^ivm to 
rcspcmil to ptJitic^ii cristji.^^ iiihubtion .iiiit isolation of jultcKii politics frotn 
fithcT jioliiiiMl pnHCSi« s»^^ aiul cchaatioiKil c|riiN.on-inaki*i^' fears of Lon- 
f'ii t.*' i:.ufi cif tlirsc thomrs itan tu'cii ronMtk*rrd in tlir furniiitating of 
spec i lit ltvpotliC!H-s. 

tVrhapK mwf rclevanl to the present study havi^ been attcmpt& by 
pulitiral si icntists to ap|>ly and use small Rf^iMp tliecMy and rnethcHb. Studies 
of this kind arc probably most prcvalenf in the literature of the juuidary. 
Much I if this reswears h is built upon the pionecrinR work on the Sut>renie 
Court » rcpcktted by such stholars as Mun>hyt Hanclskc. and llmfr, which 
emplM>i/.rd the nnportancc of Rroup t€»ncept5 sike leadership, • .rtion» 
and npiilibriiim/ ' Tliei^e studies demonstrate how group . could 
restrain individual members* deviant (dissenting) behavtir anc that the 
sharinc of attitndes aids cohesion. In more* rcrent works. Canon and Jaros 
liavc %liovvn how Rrmip conflirt in state supreme courts tnay residt from 
extern.)! f.ic tors if certain structural varbbles are oi>erative,^^ while lliomas 
C. Wriker has demonstrated the impact of the group situation on U» S. 
district jud^es/^^ 

'n>e literature of legislative behavior is also somewhat relevant, since 
ichiHil boards are usually considered legislative bodies. Much of this research 
has fill used on the presence or absence of group conflict. Legislative scholan 
examinini; the c(»hcsion of legislative parties have found that the socio* 
ecc^Htiim makeup of the district is |>erh.i|»s the most important factor in 
explaining; this cobesivencss.^' Otner important aspects would include legisla- 

^H'lhit itt A. 0^ir.)m» ''S(hui»l ni..itd Piihttcs: An Analysts of Non^Pafftisamliip in 
the AjUiIrs Citv BcMnl of Kdiiciiimr* {Unpubtishrd Mastrr*s Ttiesiit. U.C,L,A^ 

**M. Kent JrimihUH smif ll.inntin i^ciKlei. ^'Interest Rrpreffentiition in Schocd 
GnvrriMiK I /' J \Ki\H T pri si iitcii at the 1970 APSA ma tiiiKS, Los AnRelei. California. 

yiivih Git .IJ .ih'l T. I.fUvjfil llfilLiader, Six Urban Sekuai tUsirirU: A 
CowfH,-,!n\ r Sihii^ !*t%t'tut:mutt !U (Ni w Vork: FracRer. l9fiH). p. 197. 

''U.iltjti S. S.Hir. "nil" l^i.liiias u\ FHuijitiiit/* Tia^her'i CoHrgt H^ct»rH 

' ' \r A. M.»wi« rv. I t .iL, Sttit^ rn! tU % the hiblir Srhmth: /In Hxpioratary 

! ? ^ ' S<.\ , V. jJi. t Miirjif,^. A.Vfij. w^i of Judinat Str^Ucff^ (rikkage: 

lmu:.irv if f:hii.i;.i VuKK, VMkI}. 47'.-4 lla.i.l DamKki, "Hie InniMrHe of tlie 
Chit f Is.iti V lit \Uy lU'i Ui.in.-i v^s^'U ourn, Juthys, untf h^hfivs (tel.; Walu i Muipliy 

i\ lii rman Pnnl.' it (:.. iv Vurk: K.iii*liirn llnu^c. I9«fcl), |»p. lli7 S8; Sp Kklnry 
t Itrr t. \ l.i!it< o .i.if ii Tt iuln.. ii . in thr t J.S. Supn mr Court/" Introdut tory Hfnd^nzt in 
//. /,.i:7.ir (i ,1.) S. Sidiit ^ Ufmrr .t(;,i: k.ind M^NjUv, |)p. lb7*tW. 

^""lU likv C. <:.iii..i4 .mil biMii J.irov. "K\trr«al Varialiirs, infttUutidnal Structure^ 
and Oisxt Mi oil Siair Suprrnii* <\niils/'/Wi>v. 3 (Wiittei^ I9;0). 

lhi.i!UH c;.W.ilkvr, ''|ui!ci-K in Concert: The Influence of the Group on Judical 
Oeti^ioi. \t;ikiiiic" (rnpulitis^hej rii.D. D;s\crtJtion, l^niversity of Kentticky, 1970). 

*«Si*- e^p mIIv IIii;;Ii L. Lc Bla.u* ''VittiiiR in State Senates: Parly ai;d Constit* 
UiiM> InOucnie^.*' Mitiut^st Joumai of Pofitiral Srirnces, i% (Fchniary 1969). pp. 
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low* Inherent itlrnlincation %vith tlic party, the slrrngth of thr leadership. 
aiMl the issues involved. Studies of cohnitm in Cbni;resi!ion.tl committee* 
have Ru^'rsied that committee roheaion u strengthened when members agree 
on the nimmittec's purpose, membership i. stable, and there is lit'le external 
prenurc on mimbrrs. 

More rttretu IcRisbtive research has focused on smaller legislative boflies. 
Most notable is the Eutau research on city councils in the San Francisco Ray 
area. Eulau measured group lonnict and found that it was associated with 
other group behavioral features such as oppositional activity, co sponsorship, 
respect, and affect. Bari>er's study of boards of finance found no relation- 
ship between member interactive participation and group cohesion.'* 
Finally, in David Minar". study of a sm Jl number of suburban school boards, 
it was discovered that school district characteristics were powerful variables in 
explaining group cohesion.'* 

RESEARCH DESIGN 
Due to the variety of literature discussed above, one is forced to take a 
rather eclectic theoretical position. These studies seem to indicate that the 
extent of conflict in a collegial decision-making group is a cnnse^uencc of 
factors both external and internal to the griHip. They indic&te less clearly the 
specific internal rind external variables which are r»ost powerful and whether 
intcinal or external variables should be considered more significant. Thw- 
fore, in formulating specific hypotheses, we must defiend upon a scattering of 
midcOe range theoretical propositions derived from a few of the most rel- 
eveant studies. 

Tlie research invoh-ing legiKlalive cohesion &nd work done on school 
boards by David Minar and by Jennings and Zciglcr suggest that the socio- 
economic complexity of the constituency (school district) is probably the 
must important external variable explaininft the extent of cohesion. This 
assertion is supported by the Canon |aros study of state supreme courts and 
IS ^Iso m line with the recent research in state politics by Dye, Sharkansky, 
and others. Somewhat less important as an '•eternal variable would be the 
social status of the district. This relationship is supported in the literature 
only by the research of Minar but seems to be in line with the studies just 
cited {to the extent that socio-economic variables arc emphasized over polit- 
ical variables). *^ 

Uss important as an external factor would be the thiirt variable, electoral 
competition. We make ti.is argument not only beri^use of recent studies 

c. . * /t'^'^'i" •• """^ Pa""*"". Thf Ugiiiative Proem in the United 

Stah't [Nn.- Vork: Kjiidum House, 1966), pp. 422-26. 

A ■ * u**'* Ch"'" ^ •I'*'*'** "Rn «««nlation in Conitreu: The Case of the House 
sS-S f^Utical Science Meview. 5 70une. 1961). pp. 

lnf«>n>Ml Organisation of Decision Stnictufti in Small Ugl- 
aMt»t »odtca,»M,dwe,t Journal „fPblitieatSeinee, IS (August, 1969). pp. 34lS 
*'B.vbcr,p,>. 104-108. f, iv- -ti-™. 

"Minar. Chapter 7. 
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%vhit h itc ntuiiMr.itf lii.it smhi and croiitimk \Mri;thlcrs ai.jic.it more iHiwctTuI 
Hull iMilitii.tl OIKS t»iil als«i UrraiKc Mu' a|»|Mrvnl lark of mr.ttiiiii^ful 
(iiiii|H*lM!i)ti tcir l.cMiI hiMul positiotift. *^ 'Ilic fact ttiai we arc licaliiiR in litis 
souly ivitli mill {i;irtiK.in cdintK titioii omld n.akc this varialilc cvcti less 
Mtiiiitii.int. auliouf'ii ihcrc i« cvicUrcc that iioiw|Kirtisan elect ions arc ortcti as 
(omtHMiiive us \hniis,m cicettfm!». tlcHvever. competition mum be ineltulcd 
in the .tfalvNis since it !si^niifici( the mml tlireet link between the decision- 
mjKiiii; l%t»dy and the constitiieiic y. 

I%vi> iiileriial fcattireis relating lt» eolh-^ial decision tnaking have been 
ihn.iii for vxaniinatinn. Ilie firsi, ''superintendent domhianre/* taps the 
ir:ip«iit.iiit |»i>\ver .ind leaderxtiip dtiiieniiicitis of group life. Obviou&ly. the 
Icfiri .liu» coiKcpt has ren ived substantial attention. lH>th in the sinall-^ronp 
li(>r.Kf(irr ami in tlie pnUiital Minue literatufe involviii|» hM;i>laliires and 
jndufs. * In the Cfhic atioii.il iiteratiirr, the snpetintendciit i« Mnnettmcs 
cofisiitrred the task leader of the biMrd.**" even tliongh he is "t^t aetiialty a 
menibrr c^f the r.rr.iip. neeatiu' the Kti|ierititendent haf been e«>n%idercd so 
tni:'«iM.(Mf in v hi>ol Iniard dec iMun n akinit, isiHriiali/ in Kemurky*' we 
expe« I iU.\ v.iri.ifiU' to bw- tlie MrontfvT tuie. I he nther tnteiii.i! variable, idiared 
acliciii^'s. Uas al>o bein t fn^idered an impoit.nl detertr.inaiive of • olu^ion by 
polttii «| viiriirisis and MH ial piyi lMdoi;iHts;*^ We inc lude it heie in orthT to 
evamitu' . niunber of attiliuliti.il dimensions, both p<ditii al and non |MdittraL 

lo i.ider III rc-solvc lh«' c|ni stmn id whetlier the inlrm.d «r external 
vari.ibl. v are iin»re pci\\eriul, we introeiiKc a third M.'t of iniei veiling variables 
iu oiiK i lo lb n»u' iiiider wh.it ronditinns each type of variable niiKht be 
expii ti .l to dcvmiaate. these three varialdes /wn tW demand, furieit^d 
€ofttf»rtffiiui, .nut tf't ut't' ht it} fit e are familiar to |K>litieul Hientists because 
of tiK tr i-n|ii.t|.iiu c as inputs to the **sysu nis approach** to politie&. Iluwevcr. 
in iin.> roiMnh siuun-ko. we eoni'-ptuaiiy.e them as ^'insulutic.n** variables. 
When 'iu'y op.-r.iie M insulate the school board from external factors, llie 
intnii.;: v.iti.d.'^s wmihl he expected to dominate. Conversely, when they 
ot«« r .ti to evpi»>r the dei isif ^n inakers to the external oriablcs, then external 



"•"ri.i'ip M « ttiiii. A. /i. o/ /•..^^. s in th* Metfot*oh% (Ctilumbui: Charles F.. Merrill. 
I?»7!U. i ; . 

Ih.Ari -a (. /.It I'll VI.. |-l|>*l). 

» I \ \\ >:i S\, S.I .lU.i SiiJ.u>" VVi».a, Smaii (iti^ups ami pidifiiai /le- 

hrit^f: I srti*v ' f . r/. m':7» (huaritur. Priiiiitufi l.tnivri^ity Pn ss, IfMilJ. From 
ui>»«» i.» itii p.»liti. .»l uii-mi ii .uhli iih'ii ill Ciiipirr see r\|>'riall\ ihr sliidtrs hy 
II.Mik Nt.i Mill Si't jilr. . 

* I r I li.Mri.iv. "Uit* I III. Ill I'nitt s% Aiulysis ol Adir.iiiioratcir Seh«H»| Bcianl 
k(l..iit>ii«li*|i%" (^ll:>lit.ll^tl• il IMi.l). il» . t rl.ioim. tfiiUrrMtv •»( WiMimsiiK HtiO), p. fta» 

' ' V.'. liii I |'..| \\ iiir. "A D^iijsiK Family at the CriHsru-iib,** TTlie 

Am.?... . ^..i<n. r.y..yr-W ami /i>m* Mttgik^inr, Au«. SO, I*i70, pp. 8-15. 32'3fs Cor 
b4ikn>*')ni| Mil (iiir Muh (li miiunt ^ jprntiien'^M. Marie Turner oi Brrailiitt County* 

**Muphi il. pji. 'Jl. L'7; hitrHiji c:.;riiviit;lit. |>. 107: Oavid ^Danelski *Task GiCMip 
aiuS N... (•so.if nil ilu' .Sii|>i. .4,r Cuint," Mii f>iffoiitict. (ed.) John I!. Kessfl, rt ak 
(NVw \ ..ik- i.'olK Kiiu h.iii una Wii.Mtm. IflTO), |>|i. 2IS, 215. 
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variables slioutd be more significant/^ For example, on a school board where 
members perceive rrialivcly litUe demand from iheir constituents* we ould 
expect that the characterisUcs of the school distHct would have relatively 
little impact on the extent of school hoard cohesion, but that internal factors 
like shared attitudes wmild be relatively more In^KMrtant than on boards 
which were not insulated in this way. 



Specific Hypotheses and Re«e^ Design 

The specific hypotheses which have been formulated to ans%m the 
question of what external and internal variables contribute to scliool board 
cohesion are listed below: 

External Variable Rebtionshlps 
£xfernof Vorhlde RehtionsMps 

L The sociu-economtc complexity of the school district %i1ll he positively 

associaf cd with school t>oard conflict. 
2. Tlie social status of the school district will inversely rHated to school 

board conflict. 

S» Electoral competition will be positively associated with board conflict. 

4. Conflict will tend not be ptesent on su|>ertntendent-dominated boards. 
Superintendent-dominance will include three dimensions, each to be 
considered separately: 

a. Boards on which a plurality of members are superintendent* 
recruited. 

b. Baar<b where opposition to the superintendent is non-existent or 
extremely weak. 

c. Boards on which members defer to the superintendent in most 
substantive areas of concern (divisioii*oMabor). 

5. Widely shared attitudes among members of a board ml! be inversely 
related to conflict. Widely-stiared attitudes include the following dimen- 
sions: 

a. Agreement on a series of items involving attitudes toward contempo- 
rpry political-educational issues. 

b. Agreement on representational role orientatron. 

This ronceptualiv'jiiion it suggeikted Ifi Bardiey C. Canon and Dean Jams, 
**External Variables, Institutional Stnicture, and Dissent on Stale Supreme Courts/* 
Mity. S (Winter, 1970), pp. 178-81; and in Herbert Jacob. ''Judicial Insulation: 
Elections^ Direct Participation, and Public Attention to the Courts in Wiscomint** 
Wisconsin law ttntiew, 19(6, pp. 80M9. However, in both of these studies, the 
''insuUiion** var^nUes are more institutioniil m nature. 
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I:.mIi ii\|Hi||ir iHcl ii*Li»iiMisiiip will he Kitlittvtccl to cfHittoU iMil;ititB]i; 
Immi.K uIih h .lie insiiLili^d frini) tliosc wliuh an' iioii ismil.iini. IhiMimtiilioii 
€»f hiMiS.itioM will fuiur \vnc»i ntrmhm ul a bond pen vivr rfl.itivrly weak 
liiiii imN fi.Mn ili. ir i ii;;shiu< dutl n hiftvcty luw lv\ch of t imi(NMaiMii ftir 
iNMfil tiiiMti'iiK, .mil wUvn llu* hnAul iiii^ a rrl.iliwly loit^ uiiun% uir.iMin*il in 
nicctiaii yi ATK i;| srrviri\ I fic toiitrol varialilc!! wfl» In* c\|HVU*il ui %iri-iiRtlirti 
Ihir cxtcrn.it v.iriaiilc rri4tjonslit|>s wlicn hoards arc mm insnluh'tt atid 
^fr<:r.(*tiu ii tUv iitirriMl v.ii iaiiti* rt*l.itic>iisliip!i whrn lHt.iriK an* f>n»f Hirir 
${h:c ilir iiiip.it t lai tin* (iiij^iiial rclation!bhi(i!& ishouid be a» t<>iltw.i: 

la) I he ri*laiifiiiship brUvccii ilisuh'l romplcxity ami board c otiesioh will 
hi stirit«;iiii-ited for uoii jiKu;atrd boarib .iiid weakened for iiutulaled 
biianU» 

2a) Ihc relaiioiirttip hctwren district fHatus and Iniard eultcKuiii will be 
sirenKilu iieii foi noii-io»itdated bcmrtls autl weakened for iiiiiulutrd 
IhmkK. 

»a) I lie rel.itM»h>l ip between etixtoral c tmi|Hrtition and boartt ( oheslon 
will l>e Mivnt;iliened for iionnnisulated boards and weakened fw 
iiKiilati cl iHKirds. 

la) I lie nl.:ti.i.i9kltip tn^tween stiperiiPendenl-doininanee and board 

f>lief*it»n will be Ktrciiy^Uiened for insulated boards and weakened (m 

noit-insulaini bnartLs. 
Tki) I Sr rc Kttiiitishtp In t ween shared alltludes and IwKiril eoliesion will lie 

H!ir-ij;nictit*ii iur insulated boards and %veakened lor non-insulated 

bo.irdi^. 

ill*' i.iiiooale l«»r e.n li «>f the liv|H>theses was sketilied out briefly atiove. 
At this p.»in!. xvv iuvt\ In explore each liypothesiTted n*lalionship a bit more 
flsitriMi :hlv. The lMika*:r licturen soii.il and eeononiie loniplenity and the 
.tiisi iiii i»f ( uheM »n is b.tsed on the assun»fktiu»! that in a more iietcro|»enous 
^•^ te:v it is more ptKsil»lt* that the makeu;; of the sthotil board wi?l reflect 
this iii trriii;r ncitv uiih a clivi rsity of belief and attitude among individual 
n:» nn'irs. In a*l(liiiiiti, irdiviihhil board members mif;hl be expirted to take 
airioiu uhiih liny ptr^rive vu\hl please the itiverse interests which will be 
lil.i ly i<> r\is; in a tic i( :*.;*i iitnt.% citvitontnctit. rurtiiermnre, it seems likely 
thai tl.i» \A\uU i»4 issui-. and ;»iM:.U»nis uliic !i eifn'i*;e in a distriet ( Itaraeterixed 
by S.M Ml di\iTMU ri.i; l.| be in.inifested in ooartl ronllit t. even thtniKh board 
nu iijfM rs i.ii .hr u\ ill s*. i.iii ly to "keep the lid on/' 

I In- lin!.a »e luMwei it disirici s;itial status and rctliesion is based on the 
assnmpfion that in a lil*:h M iins tlisiritt it ii more probable that conflict- 
tjwii... • in 'tit skills wmild be valiu'd anti possessed by si hotil biurd members. 
rhi:< tonlliit would be suppitv%i ;| auil cohesion achieved. 

As itulicttecl lailier, the liiika^c between electoral competition utid low 
cohesion is based on more tenuou: assumptions* FJectoial c impetition would 
piobably reflect moie open and WLlMermed political conflicts in the district 
wimh mijfht well be refleeted i»i conflicts on the board* The study of 
Jennin^iN and Ztig)icT on interest group activity in public school polities gave 




some indication that litis may be the case» since competitiveneis tends to 
bring bo:irds and interest grou|is into dmer contact.^ ^ 

Tho linkage between superintendent dominance and board cohesion is 
weil-supi^rted in both the scliool board literature and in research involving 
strong icadcrsliip (especially task leadership) and group behavior generally. 
Our dinicnsi-jns of superintendent dominance inrlude aspects of recruitmmi^ 
divixion'oflabar^ and ffppositioru For recruiimentt we are suggesting tnat the 
most dominated boarus will have a substantial number of superintendent- 
recruited members. In addition* the literature suggests tliat superintendents 
can often dominate sdf-retruited members as easily as those who are super- 
intendent-recruited, since self-recruited members usually attempt to represent 
the entire community (rather than "special interests**) and when this role- 
conception is translated into decision-making, it usually means submitting to 
the judgment of the professionals when it comes to the making of important 
educational decisions.^ ^ Only board members who are *'other-recruited** 
present a genuine threat to this superintendent Inrcause they may» in many 
cases, be representing various groups or int«*rests within the constituency^ 
some of whidi arc likely to be overtly anti-superintendent, and probably 
these members would be less likely to adopt the no<onflict norm.** ITius 
the most cohesive boards should be those with the most superintendent- 
recruited members and the least cnhesi\^ boards those with the most other- 
recruited members. 

The other two dimensions of superintendent dominance are fairly obvi- 
ous. We are suggesting that where there is significant opposition to the 
superintendent, his dominance is clearly in questioot and conflict rather than 
cohesion is likely to result. Our dimension of dmuon-of labor involves an 
assessment of how readily board members are willing to defer to the super- 
intendent's juti^nncnt in a number of various substantive areas over which 
they, as board members, have at least some legal responsibility. If they are 
willing to so defer, superintendent^ominance is confirmed and cohesion is 
the expected result. If, however, they assert th«»ir responsibility to any 
significant degree, cbullenging the superintendent's dominance* conflict 
would be the expcLlcd consc'iuence. 

The fifth hypothesis, which str^v.scs the importance of shared attitudes 
aiKi values as contributors to cohesion, b one which emerges from the small 
group theory of social psycholo)^ discussed earlier. Because of Barber's 
arguments about the inapplicability of this theory to real-life political be- 
havior, we expect this hypothesized relationship to be weaker than those 
relationshi|>s involving superifiiendrni dominance. Items selected for testing 

*' l1ie most pcnct rating analyst of this phenomenon is presented in Norman U. 
Kerr. **Thc .School Board as an Agency uf Legitimation,'* Sociology of Education^ SB 
(fall, 1964, pp. 54-59. See also the Eliot article cited earlier. 

* ^ Sre Frank E. Williamson, Study of the Causes of Discordant School Boards** 
(Unpublished Ed.D. Dissertation, Unlvenity of Southern tialifomia, 1961), and Edward 
M. TiJittie, School Board Leodmhip in America (Danville, III,: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, I95B), pp. 30*31, 
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thit Iiyjiuil tsiv iiu..K.' a rather wuJc runue of topics Uir uhiVh Ihc dcHjrccttf 
mti;. Mfi .r:riviiunl tvill Ik- nu isim-a UV arc mcisi loiirmu-d uith tlh* 
v.iiiih (i! ihcsc isMU i fsmost rc h vaiil lu biKini ioiitlict. 
r iK «wi.^itKil rtvc fiypoihcsi-s arc re sMtcd (in liypmlicns U Tki) i.i arcmmt 
f«T ll r i .»f tl»c luiHrol varMhltM?. F.ssc»li.ii|y. i!»c muiuA virialilcs 

shinM Mf. i.t.ihtn tiir exicrii.il varblilc rt-lafionsliips (hy|H>thi*»cs wlicti 
ho:.r Js ..re n«»n iii;iil;iud Weaken thim when Iw^ards arc iiwulated, Ciin- 
^'crsflv. the intvnul v.irwhft relalionslups (liyiMitlieses 15) arc rxprctcd to l>e 
sti.tui hilled uhrii liiMrds arc i:isul;:ti.d and weakened when boards arc 
m il ill a ! tu cl. I hvsi: cvpe* laliims arc based cm the obvums assiunpthm that if 
a Mh<;ot b. .trd meinlHT is hisnlatod from bis c onstituem y by one or more 
lac tors, fic IS mure likely to makv bis decision on the basts of features internal 
to Ihc ^r.nip. but if he is left relatively ••cx|H»scd'* to constituency imures 
and diinaiuU. these external factors will be considered when decisions arc 
made. 

Operationalifing of Variables and Data Coiiection 

\r. rader to bnilfl upon Kulau*s research on city r<iijiM ils, the de|>ei)dent 
variabJe w is t»p^*^i»«i»t"ny defiiiec? in this stialy using his mcisurc of deci- 
sional et^nflict. t he use of x »ei; inetric items cm the questionnaire which was 
administered to sth«u#l board ti-emVers allowed each Iward to be categorized 
as hit>idar. when there are two ronsistent and identifiable blocs on the boards 
tnvlmiar when no apparent conflict exists, or nonpolar, when conflict Qxis^U 
without discernible patterns or consistent blocs.^' Thus, cohesion Wiis opera- 
tionaii/ed as an ordinal variable, with bipolar meaning least cohesive, non- 
p#»l.ir f\fHh»r;jhl\' tohvsive, and unipohu* mo^t cohcsive.'^^ Of the fifty-seven 
school biurds iiuhuiid in the san*plf, seventeen (29.8%) were found to be 
uiiipo!.u. twenty six (•l'>.6%) nonpolar, and fourteen (24.6%) bipolar. 

I nr MS, h i i .^nofnu cowph^xity. three different measures have been used. 
T!ic sm^Ksi nuasiire employs a method adapted from the Jemiin^s^Zeiglcr 
study/ ivliercby <i hmij ili.frK tjs were divided into three categories: metro* 
polita i. if the SI hord district was loeated in a metropolitan county: urban, if 

*'Si r KiiKiu, pji. M j.ir a dtscuHsion .if tlir typolof^y and an exam|:|e of one 

li> Ik- iTorr lAptiiiu I ..:r»l» ivnc eatc/*ori/<*d as fotlo<vs: A hifitUar tniard isiHic 
ill whlih .It li.io ill) . Ml ihr irK|M»ii(lcrifK acki;imlc<t):c *'MilKt<intLd iiiitnkt** nii Q. 17 

th !• ilii if litMnl "iK . .i^ionatly is hot unanimous'* or that ii is "tntin? oftrn s|>lit than 
uiMhiaifiiis*') anil at liasi r$tri alvi ubwived consistent blot^ on Q. I'l and/ur Q. 22. A 

.'..r hiurd was nrir x%^Ucrr UmsI 50% ot the tnemhers fHTcrivcd '^substantial 
I omh. I" III! Q. 17 ur u..ve il« a; iiidiidiio.VK cm Q. 20. 21, or 22 that srriouft coiiRict was 
pfi la. hut l»|fics Hire not .ir knrtwlc i|(;ed or were inconsistently deOnrd. OniMUnipoiar 
hn..Mk nunc than om* mcnttH-r oUencd any substantial conf.ict; in must cases, no 
mcinhi r ri'|Mirtrd any ai all. 

|« nhnu;s Mild /i iuUt. pp. 12-13. 
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the school district contained a city of at least 10,000; and rural, if the district 
did not cuiitatn a city over I O.GOO. Jennings and Zei^er found that simply 
didiotutnmng social com{riexity into metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
enabled them to account for variance in the dependetti variable just as well as 
using more precise census bureau data. We added a third category, urban, 
because of the fact that there are so few Kentucky school districts in 
metropolitan counties. However, the urban category produced only four 
school districts, resulting in a sample which included twelve metroi>olitan 
districts, four urban districts, and forty-one rural districts. In some parts of 
the analysis, this necessitated combining the urban and metropolitan districts. 

Other measures of social complexity invcdved school district enrollment 
size and the proportion of Negroes in the district. For these mt-asures, cutting 
points were made to allow relatively equal distribution among four categories 
for ca^:h variable. 

For social siaius^ t rnsus bureau data wer? collected for each district on 
levels of median education and family income, and cutting points were 
established as above. The "social status** variable combined the measures for 
education and income into a single ranking. 

Fur electoral competition, the proportion of votes cast for losing candi- 
dates for the school board in the last four elections {1964-70) was determined 
for each ilisrrict. Districts were ranked and divided into four categories with 
cutting points made on the basis of percentages. 

fnteffHtl (Group} Voriablei 

Three measures were used for superintendent -dominance. Recruitment 
was measured using two questions %vhich allowed us to classify board 
members as self-recruited, other-recruited, or superintendent-recruited.^^ 
Each board was classified as to the dominant pattern of recruitment. For the 
second measure, the extent of opposition to the superintendent was classified 
into three categories, on the basis of responses to the relevant questionnaire 
item. Boards where no members opposed the superintendent (n-SS) were 
compared with boards where one member was in opposition (n=8). The third 
meaiiure, division-of-labor, involved a tabula^«on of responses to a multiple* 
response item on the questionnaire where board members were askrd to 
assess the relative contribution to decision^making of the superintendent and 
board, in seven decisional areas. The "index of superintendent dominance** 
was based on an assessmnu of the number of board members who observed 
that decisions were made either entirely by the board or %vith the board 
''taking the lead** in joint superintendent -board decisions. Adding together 
the total number of these responses for each board member on each deci- 
sional area (controlling for the number of respondents per board resulted in a 
total possible number of 28 such responses) produced a very small number 

Respondents were asked if running for offici: was iheir own idea or if others had 
asked them to run. If an individual said i: was his own idea, be wa« classified as 
self-recruited. If he indicated others amI asked him, he was then asked if the auperinten* 
dent was one of those who dicl to. If he responded **Yes*\ he was classified as 
superintendem^recruited, if ''No**, he t« classified as othe^nH:nlited* 
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for ituwt iMMrds.^ * One ttiial (19) of the Imarcfs h.iii a tot il of no niiirc th,in 
oiu- MS {i HspouM {?> Ii;ui 0. Itl ami 1). amMhrr third had rithi r two or thrw 
siic li rt spi^ttsi^ (12 nut 7 rr^|HVtivvI>). and the rtiiat third had tictwc rii four 
and nine %tu h rcHi|icMiscs 4, 6, 2. and I rt»|HVtivi-ly). Tlius. Ihrsi? thrcT 
iatt«i>ri4s wm- l iluihul m "hiRh/* ••nimlcrate/* utnl •low" sutKrrintendcnl 
doni;ii.tttic. rrs{Kvtivily«for pur(M>.wa» of te&lhig the hyiHifhesis. 

Two iimieri9itons cif sft.irnl titiifuttcs were consideied. The Vmt ttivcilved 
whethf-r .iltitiules l(»ward ri^iriNentatiomd role were widely shared. I here are 
two basir tv|H-» of role oiientation. 'Hie "deh gatc*' believes tlut a reprc^senta- 
tivc niakintr a dec ision should do what the pulifir wants, even if it is not his 
own iK-rsonal preference; The "trustee** feils that he should U5« his own 
judjrtiietit. re^^irdless of what his constituents want him to do. By usinq a 
€|uesttonnatre item, we were uhle to determine whether either the dele5>atc or 
trustee role was held by all (or nearly all) of tlic board mcmlier«, or whctbrr 
no dotuitiant pattern existed. Boards were oristnally classified its '^un- 
animous/* **near unanimous/* or •♦dinded" with respect to role orientation, 
but the r atcf^ories were revised because of the jtinall number of delegate board 
tr;embeis. Our s;t'nple of bc»ards included thirty-two where all raembets 
considered themscive.< trustCL-s. nineteen where there was just one delegate, 
and only si>. on whitU there was tn<trc Ihiii one delegate* 

For ihe seco!ul d«nietKirin of sliared attitudes, board members were asked 
to ropond to a srries i>f ipiesfionx asking their opinions cm certain conlcmpo* 
rary iv.ucs in ediic ahc»n. inchiding dese^ref^ation, teacher parttci|iation, and 
fe-h lal and state control of cduc aiioii. Troni tJiese rcsponfces. we were able to 
detcrmitie whether lM»;«rd members were in agreement on all these issues, 
some of them, or none of them. Boards were cl.LSsified as unammous. 
ncarmuimnuni). (all but otw a^eeitig), ami ttivitU d on each of these issues. 

Vsl.\ \ lespdiiscs to three cpicstioimaiie iletnsan index o( flrmanfl pcrcvp* 
tUK (*'ih iimimT* Irom ihcir cfinslitu*-iit^) vas constructed for each respondent 
(u<\n\\ a sum of item rc%po?isc«i), and tlu'o for each bc»ard (by using the mean 
of tin: ri. ;nlKTs* ri s| <i:iss-s) which rtsultcd in each hoard being classiFied as 
pniclviiir drmjiuts to be "\cry higli/" "hi..;!i/* "low.** or "very low." 

/'•r» . /".// c*»w/>i7;7//iM v%\»< measured ustn^Mwo i|ueslioiniaire items. Ati 
Mulev w.ts ((Mwtrncicd .is with t!rmantl prnr}^tit$n and ultimately each board 
was classified as perci iviiii; "much/* "some/* or ''little** competition. 

'I he third contiol variable simply involved the median number of years of 
ser\4ce or tenure for each hoards caieiilated from member responses to ihc 
cpiestioiHiaire. When Ihe t nntrols were usco in the analysis, each of these 
v.iriat))cs was dichi»tcHni/ed, with the two lc»p and the two bottom catC);orics 
colLtps^d into one for percnvvd demand^ and the "some** and "little'* 

*'('n>:tnanv w li.ul iniciuit'd to characteri/c the division*of-labor in racA of the 
M%cii jr. MS of di. Uiiiii-makiii*;. However, since Kupcrintciident dominance of most 
IlmoU iva^ »ti ^.rat in c\er\ ana examined this combincill. measure seemt^ to be the best 
aStriiiMii'.c t.» in<*asure board siartidpatiiin in deci&ion*uiaking in a general way. 
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categories coIfa|>sal into onr for perceived competition. For the tenure 
vari.'ibiet less than six years of service was defined as 'low." and six yedrs of 
service or more as ''high.** 

Daiu Ct^lctimn 

The decision to a m«ul ctiiestiunnaire as the primaiy source of data 
was deemed necessary fur reasons of the judicious u<ie of time and resources. 
It was fell that in ordrr to study a large enough number of school boards^ a 
questionnaire distributed by mail was the only feasible altemative» given the 
financial resources of the researcher. Questionnaires were sent to all board 
members in Kentucky, a total of 9G0 individuals serving on 192 school 
boards.^ ^ Accompanying the questionnaire was a letter of explanation from 
the author and a letter of endorsement from the Kcntiurky School Boards 
Association. Ttie response rate was very encouraging, A total of 528 respon- 
dents returned their questionnaires before fhe coding and data processing 
procedures were completed (two more were received too late to be included). 
Thus a 55% rate of response was achieved, and data were tliereby generated in 
sufficient quantity to allow meaningful analysis to proceed* 

The researcher felt that for a school board to be included in the sample 
iiscd for analysis, at least four of its five members would have to respond to 
the questionnaire. Fifty •seven boards met this criterion, forty-six where four 
members responded and eleven where all five members responded. This 
self-selected sample is subject to some suspicion, since one might suspect that 
boards where this kind of interest and cooperation occurred may be atypical 
of alt boards in the state. ITicse suspicions are proliably unwarranted, since 
our boards represent some of the richest districts in the state and some of the 
poorest, some of the largest and some of the smallest, and the districts 
included do not apt>ear to present any geographic bias* For example, eighteen 
of the boards are from districts in Western Kentucky, t%venty*one tn Central 
ixnd Northern Kentucky (approximately bet«veen Louisville and Lexington), 
and another eighteen in Eastern Kentucky. 1 h»is the available evidence seems 
to confirm that our sample was resonably representative. 

CONFLICT AND COHESION: 
THE IMPACT OF EXTERNAL VARIABLES 
In this section, we consider various schiM>l district characteristics and 
their effects on intra^board conflict. The dependent variable, intra board 
conflict, involves a 3-way classification- unipotar. nonpolar. and bipolar- and 
each of the fifty^even school boards in the sample has been so classified. It 
may be recalled that the dependent variable has been defined ordinally. with 
unlpolarity represenUng the least intra-board conflict and bipolarity repre^ 
senting the most intra*board conflict. WhUe this section allempis to explain 

"During the proceS9 of collecting daU. two school districts were nmrged with 
other difttricu. leaving a total of 190 distikto exisUnj in KeotMky at the present time. 
All tmt five of these 190 school boards produced at least one respondent. 
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dirifrenri^s in ihe cirpciutrni variable by cxaminitig cxtertmt (distrtrt) vari- 
ablts. the iicxl avviUm will cxamhir tlic lini>iict of interiinl variables, Lc, 
c'liur.u tciistirs of Ihe groutt (i^chucil bcurd) itself, 

We bc^^n by examining measures of ^»cio econumie eom}ilexiiy. which 
we K.w by]ui|hesi/cd will I>c directly related to school bcMril conflii t. 
Variables to be c (»n^tdercd here are m* tropotitnnism. district t uroUmcnt, and* 
the profportion of Sr^oes in the district. Ilie ft»!dinss indicated that ific 
rclaiionshtps between these variables and cohesion were K<^neraliy weak, 
althoii^li there were a few promising lendenrics in the ex|>ected direction. Of 
the ci>niptexily measures, mvlropolitanism had the greatest imiMct. While the 
small number of urban and nietro|K>titan school districts makes it impossible 
to draw any firm cfiric!iistons, it seems apparent that the rural boards tend to 
m mtiest less conflict than do tiic urban and metropolitan hoards. Less than 
20?i of the rural boards were classified as bipolar while nearly 40% of the 
urban and metropolitan boards were sc» clasnified. The rural districts also have 
a sh'!i;hLly higher proportion of uni{H>lai boards. 

Hie data invoKintr disitrirt enrollment and polarity showed that there was 
a slight tendency fi>r the l.tr^esl sch<»ol distric Is (over 5000 enrollment) to 
Iwvr ,1 hii'hiT proportion of bifmiar boards, ;is expected. However, the 
rematnt?ii of the conlii;uration ♦vas quite iiiconststcnt, resulting in a rather 
iiicnnset|uential nuasure of association. This rather weak rclatioiLship indi- 
catrs that the enrollment of the school district has little impact on school 
lM..ird conflict or coh^Hgam. This Trnditig may result from the fact thai 
Ketaiit kv has imly three very large districts^ ^ and only one of these was 
ilulmlcd m our K;iinple. 

'liie iclationship involving the percentage of Negroes in the di&trict and 
polarity was not only weak but it was not in the direction predicted. While 
we expeciid to find ihe most confli«.'t where the proportion of Negroes was 
greatest, we fountl ilie hi^he&t percentage of bipolar boards (30.K%) in 
dii^tiiiN with less than iv:. Nigro. Similarly, in districts with the largest 
pinpoituiii of Xe^rroi's we found relatively more uni|Kilar boards and few 
bi|K»lar boards. It appears, therefore, that the kiT>ds of eonltiei generated by 
riljlively larije nu'Tibcrs of blacks in a jjiven area arc not reflected in the 
ctK-iflirr which t inerj^cs ainontt sc hool board membf^rs. This conclusion is 
rciiif.^nrH by o|h-r Hndinas, rclaltn:; to t>oard members* attittides toward 
de.;r|*^r('i;ati(m. whii h .tre presented below. 

•Wxt we lake up ineaMires of social status, which we had firedicted would 
be invcisely rclatt-d i<» sthool l»oatd conilicts. Here we were concerned with 
district education, disirict income, and a combined incume-cducation 
auVKPTi- wp have Libelled *'&c»cial status/* The data for dis:rtet education 
nuMsure %ve h.ivt' labelled ".'jocial status.** I hc data for district education and 
intra lM#ard co.^caion showed a very slight relationship in the predicted 
direction with a relatively Lrgc number of inconsistencies* We found the 




'^ I hi* three flistrirtc and their 1971*72 enrollment are: Jefferson C(iunty» 93, 589; 
LiaiiN^ii:*- tiHl» |iendent, 50, Git : and Fayette Coimty, 36, S70. The next largest district, 
Pike Coiiiav, had Ab,lUO. 
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fewest unifKilar bcKircb in the districts with the lowest educational levels (as 
expected) but the largest proportion of these tow*conflict boards were found 
in districts with moderately high education levels (10.5 to 1I,9)» not in the 
most ht^iy educated districts. Similarly, the highest proportion of bipolar 
boards wcf e found, not in the least educated districts, but in districts which 
rank moderately low in education level (9,0 to 10.4). Thus, districrt education 
has a rather marginal impact on board cohesion. 

Tlie relationship between income and conflict was sitglitly stronger than 
the one just discussed, and in the expected direction, but subject to the same 
kinds of incomistencies. Here the districts ranking lowest in income levels had 
substantially fewer low-conflict, unipolar boards than any of the other 
groups. However, the proportion of bipolar boards was simitar for all income 
levels except for disinrts of moderately high income {57500 8999 median 
fatally income). Only one-eighth of these districts had bipolar boards while 
each of the other income le%ds produced abot»t one-third of these high<on* 
flict board":. There was also a fairly consistent pattern established when the 
nonpolor bt^ards were considered, with these types of boards varying from 
33.3% in the high income category to 6.5% in the low income category. 

The strongest bivariate relationship discovered using the external vari- 
ables occurred when district social status was considered. This variiibie was 
constructed by taking a mean of the income and education cati ^tories arid 
produced a stronger relationship than eitlier of the^e two variables considered 
by themselves. Here we observed that there was a consistent increase in the 
proportion of unipolar boards as we moved from •*very low*' status districts 
(9.1%) to "very high" status districts (44.4%). A similar pattern could be 
observed by examining the t>roportion of bipolar boards, although the differ- 
ences were not as striking and there was one inconsistency, the "very high" 
social status districts having a slightly -ligher proportion of bipolar boards 
than the "high" status districts. Thus, while achieving only a moderately 
strong negative association with conflict, social status emerged as the most 
im|>ortant external characteristic. This seems o indicate that this measure, 
which assumes that a relatively high level of either income or education will 
elevate social status, taps a dimension of the school distf ict-board relationship 
which could not be accomplished by any of the other external measures. 

The final external variable to be considered is the extent of competition 
for school board posiUons, as indicated by the proportion of votes cast for 
losing candidates from 1964 to 1970. The data revealed a relatively weak 
association in the hypothesised direction, indicating that competition was 
related posiUvely to conflict. While there were stiU ittconsistencies. observa- 
tion of tfie proportion of both the bit>olar and unipolar boards reveals a fairly 
coherent {latfern. The low-conflict, unipolar boards varied from 14.3% in the 
high competition districts (40% and above) to 41.2% in the low competition 
districts (under 20%). while conversely, the low cohesion bipolar boards 
varied from slightly more than 10% in districu with Utde competition to over 
40% in the highly competitive districts. 

In summary, bivariate relationships Involving external variables demon- 
strated only a marginal impact on the dependent variable, intra board con- 
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TABLE 1 

KX IKRNAL VAKIABLKS ANh W)I.AKri Y 



Vartal>ics( 


Gamma Value 


l>ittTtit>n 


Sif^rtiliiaitce 
level* 


Siici.it Status 




as predicted 


•05 


Ulittirl Inromc 




as predicted 


.08 


nUlrU't (*»nm{K>tition 


.244 


as predicted 


.09 


Metri»|H>iitanisin 


.214 


as predicted 


n^. (p>JO) 


District hducalion 


-.182 


as predicted 


n^. 


Oistrict Knrollmeiit 


.138 


as predicted 


njt. 


Kr Cent Nc^o 


-.143 


not as predicted 


n.8. 



^liastd on calculating a z^-valuc for gamma. 



flict. While each of these variables except f^er cent Negro were associated wilh 
contliii in Ihc predicted direction, only sccint stains produced aMatistieally 
aiipiilicant relationship (see lat^L' I). District income, cumpetilion, and 
metroptiiitanism produced sufficiently strong rekiUonships to indicate thai 
they rfutid be promising variables for further research, and it will be seen that 
contr.as did substantiate their ulil»ty to some extent* After examining the 
effect of the control variables «>n these rciatic»nst;ips« %vc nreseni an asses«:* 
meat of the ovenill impact of district characteristics. 

External Variables and the 
In&uiation of School Boards 
K:ich of the retatiim^hips between the external v;u-iabies and boan' 
coitfiiit iv:is ('rmtrulied for perceived demand* perceived competition, and 
letUTlh of sicrvice in mm h a way »s to di^tisM^uish between insulated boards and 
n4»n-in\ittated Intards. A iMiurd tharaclerizcd as insulated when its 
mi'nibiTs perceived rehilively little demrtnd in their school district and rela* 
tively si^niftiaut competition for s(h(»ol board positions and when the 
median number of vrwrs service for bi>;ud membtYS was relatively- bif;h (six 
years oi above). h\ r bi>ards so ctiaracteri/cd. we evpected tiie relationships 
iMTtive n extcr»:il variables and conflict to diminish siiue their members 
wuiiUl be more likely to be insensitive to the demands* needs, and diversities 
of the district, which are reilected in the external variables. Conversely, for 
bcurds characterized ;is non-instdated {high fperceived demand, high perceived 
annp (ili'tn, tow median years sennce). we expected the relationships to - 
strenthened. Recause of the small sample size, control variables were dicholo* 
mi^ed a«id no attempt was m;*de to control for more than one variable at 
time. 

Generallyt the controls for perceived demand and for median yean 
sen^ice operated as expected for district social stains, district competition^ 
metropotitanism. and district education. The controls (ow percehed compeii* 
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lion did nut otHrratc as expected for any of the external variables. When 
changes occuired in the original relationships! they occurred in the opposite 
direction than was expectrd, I'liat is» boards where members seemed to 
perceive tittle competition (n^SS) tended to lie more influenced by external 
variabiles than those %vho$e members |>ercetved much comfietition {n-2S).. 
Hftcse llndtngs. while uneHpcctcd» are actually in line with literature involving 
the rcialinnship between legislators (particularly Congressmen) and their 
constituents. Warren Milier» for example* has argued that representatives in 
competitive districts are forced by the lack of clear constituency cues to rely 
on their own attitudes and sometimes they wilt even 'Mrtually ignore what 
they think to be their district preferences/*^^ While the evidence on this is 
conflicting, it is safe to conclude that in many situations, including the 
present case of Kentucky school boards, electoratly secure representatives are 
more likely to be attuned to constituency opinion than are those who 
represent more competitive constituencies*^ Thus» it appears that our orig- 
inal conceptualization was inadequate at this point. A closer and more 
perceptive reading of the literature might have more logically led to the 
concqUunlising of board members who perceive ^ra/er competition as being 
''insulated*' rather than the dectorally secure t>eing so considered. 

llic rest of this section focuses on the controls for pmeL f^d demmid and 
tenurt. %vhere the findings were more in line with hypothesized ex|>ect:itions. 
The data for the relationship between diarici social status and conflict 
controlled ffir pnceived demand show that the original relationship, which 
was mfiJerately strong, was somewhat strcmt^cT for the non*insulatcd bo.irds, 
as was predi<.tcd» Fur this group tn the low and very low status district^, 
bipolar boiirds were the most numerous and there were very few uni|MiIar 
boanls in the^r rritegivries. On the f*thcr lunJ, only twenty per cent of the 
boardji in the very \\v^\\ Mxd hi^h status were classified as bipolar. The 
rel tii'invhiii lor tlie ht^h iiuuLited boards was still relatively strong but 
simu'vvhat l:»wrr than the original relationship. 

Wlun th'^ %tujinl %laiu% cohesion relationship was ronirolled for midinn 
ycur% service, the distinction between insulated and non-insulated boaids was 
even more marked. For boards with less experienced members (i.e., non- 
insulated), there was a strong relationship between the social status of the 
district and inlra-board cohesion. The most meaningful Tinding here is that 
there are no unipolar boards for either low or very low status districts. In 
locating bipolar boards, howe\xr, we found that they were much moic 
prevalent in the low social status disuicts than in high status districts. 
Controlling for length of service diminished the original relationship among 
high^insulated boards even more than did controlling for perceived demand; 
for boards whose members had more experience, the relationship between 
social status and conflict was reduced to a very slight one. 
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••Wanen E. MiUer, "Minority Rule and The Repietentoliw. Syttem of Govern* 
t." mimeo, p. 22. 

' 'Jewell and Phttenon, p. 441. 
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Ncxt» ive ai!»jiidrr the rchittunship hctwrrp rfnlriff tompi'tiiitm anc" 
iopfjiit t. when coiitrciilcrf for /imriVr*/ rtcmuntL As lM.fnre« the t>riKiiia 
rrUtiuiisliip uas ircally strengtlicnril fur the nun imulatcil tKi;tril& whose 
ni%*inhers pcrcctvcd much demand in their district, hut the relat 101121 jtp 
essentially dis.i{){>eared among insulated (luw tivmantt f>rr( rpiian) boards* For 
the fir^t proup thi re was a steacly increase in the proporticm of bituilar boards 
as we mci%ed from less com|>etttive lo more rf>m|>etitive districts. Cunvcreety 
there uerc no unipolar boards in the mosi competitive districts and.tlie 
highest proportion of these low-conflict boards w;is found in the leasl 
coni|fetitivc districts* Fur the second icproup {low |>erceived demand) it may be 
observed that there was no such consistent pattern of board conflict for 
insulated boards. 

I he relationship between ttistricl comf^riition and polarity when con* 
trolled fi^r mt dhm yrars wn u r resulted in a slightly stronger relatiimshtp for 
non-insulated tH>ards than lor insulated boards as predicted. However^ the 
distinction between the tv/o groups was slight. 

The data for meirapotitaniMn and ctpfifsiopit eontrolled for perceives 
demand, are interesting. The introduction of this control increased the 
strength of this relationship trom a relatively weak association to the strong- 
est relationship discovered among the entire set of external variables^ when 
tht non>insulate<l boards were considered. Kv^n though the distribution 
these dita re<;ulfed In extremtly srnill cell frequencies, llieie was a clear 
tcnd'-ncy f«»r the urban .ind metropolitan boards to be bi]M)lar while the rura 
botitds w*Te mur!i more likely to be uni(>ol:ir ot nonpotar. Foi thetnsulatec 
boards (hnv perceived dem.md), on the other hand, this lendracy was 
completely negated with the measure of association actually becoming nega* 
tive. indicating a slight inverse relationship between mciropatUani&m am 

A similar picture emeiges when the mrtropoUiani%m-cohe%ion relation- 
ship is controlied for mediun !ep}gth of servUr, Agntn the original relationship 
was sirrn^thctu*d for non-insulated bcKinis, in this case, boards u'ith less- 
expcrivnced members, the relationship wasi substantially weakened for the 
instiLited boanls \%lit»sc menf>crs havt* lon>;er tenure in office. For non- 
insalaii'd Si>.inK» uhi'c four of thi- eleven ntetrot>olitan and urban bcMrds 
were hi;;h conflirt t ipolar* only three of the nineteen rur^il boards were _ 
cLiHiifi^'d. .Sitnil;irly» only iwo of the eleven metropolitan and urban boards 
cl.issificil ill the- lowa'onnict. unij-^okir category while six of the nineteen 
ruial h»>.irch wctc unipolar. For insulated boards (he original relatiotislup 
essenu.illy *Sv:*Khid out'* Hud no ctmnistent pattern was readily idcniifiablc 

Finally^ we cona»i#icr the relationship between district edueaiiopi an< 
coft/Hi't. coiiiroilcd for hoard i:iiulittioPi, The explanatory power of dtstric 
education as an external I'ariuhle was greatly enhanced when controls foi 
length of service^ ^* were introduced, since a relatively weak original relation 

'^Controlling for |>erccivi'd diinanil f^&ultcd in differences in the predietec 
pattctn- a wrakcr relationship for insulatcti boards (.105) iliati for non*insulattfd boan 
(.24'J)» Thc^-.' data are not i^reM-nted ilnce tlie differences are not nearly as striking ; 
ivhen rautruU for median yeara^ fteivice are introduced. ^ 
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ship increast^d to a substantially stronger association for the non^itKulated 
iHMrds and disup|>earcd entirety for insulated boards* The proportion uf 
unit>otar boards decreased from 42.9% in districts with very high education 
levels (12.0 and above) to 37.5% in mixleratety high education level cate* 
gories uf districts. White the pattern is not as consistent for bipolar boards, 
clearly there were proportionately more of these high conflict boards in the 
low^ducation categories (4 of 1 1) than in the two high-education categories 
(2 of 15). No consistent pattern emerges for boards with more experienced 
members, establishing our contention that disirict educaiion dovs not con* 
tribute to conflict in insulated boards. 

The relationships between the external variables and intra-board cohe- 
sion, controlled for insulation variables, are summarised in Tables 2 and 3. 
Table 2 considers the control for pcrceitfed demand and Table 3 considers the 
control for median years service. From these dat^i, we observe tnat each of 
these two control variables operated as predicted slightly more often than 
not; stHTcifically, both controls had the expected effect on the relationships 
involving social siatus, district competition^ district education, and metro- 
potitanism. but not on district income, district enroilment. and per cent 
Negro. These controls, then, increase slightly the utility of the external 
variables by demonstrating that diUrict competition, education and metr^^* 
potitanixm mjy iMve »ubttantij| impact upon bc»ard conflict and cohesion 
umicr irriain ' miditiuns. 1liu&. the cuntruts contribute to our understanding 
of ihr rcl.iiiiinshi{i bcl%vctii uhuul district charaiteristiis and school board 

itiiinii t. 

In ussrssin^ the f»%erall utility of external variiibles in eKplaining 
h"tird itihfSitfn. we must comlude that the results were mixed and rather 
ui)s|ir« tM ular. While cjt h of the three hv|H>tlieses has been confirmed to the 
extent that we h4%e found mcasur^^ for each of the three external variables* 
sotiat $tatu%. socio^etonofnic complexity, and competition, uhith havo associ- 
ated in the predicted direction with the dependent variable, conflict, this has 
not occurred %vith each measure, and most of the relationships have not bee.i 
statistically significant. The sociat status of the district emerged as the single 
most important external characteristic related to board conflict \v\\Ykdi%tritt 
competition, education, and metropolitnnsim also producing some relation- 
ships. However, it is obvious that external* district characteristics do not 
provide striking and consistent linkages to this asi)ect of collegial decision- 
making. We can probably infer from these Hndings that school board 
members pay less attention to their constituencies than other political 
decision-makers* particularly when they are involved in decisions which result 
in group conflict. We must look to the group itself* then* to see if deter- 
minants of conflict or cohesion are more apparent in that milieu. Internal* 
group variables provide the subject of the next section. 

CONFLICT AND COHESION: 
THE IMPACT OF INTERNAL VARIABLES 

In this chapter* we consider the impact of internal variables* i.c., the 
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?.XTERNAL VARIABIXS AND POI^RITY 0()NTROU.E1> 


FOR PERCF.iVKD DKMANO (gamma \'alucs) 








PcrcrimI Demand 






V.irijl>U*« 






Luw 


1 ■* Ulvlvll 


Stu i.il Si at us 


-.S-IS 


(-.306)" 


-.292 


yr« 


Dislrk t Iniomr 


-.176 




-.368 


no 


Uiktrici CU>m|ictiUon 


.409 


(.244) 


-.027 


yes 


Mctro)M>tiluiusm 


.478 


(.214) 


-.128 


yes 


Uistric! hducation 


-.249 


(-182) 


-.lU.'i 


yes 


District KtircUment 


-.134 


(.158) 


.474 


no 


Fcr Cent Negro 


-.170 


(-.143) 


-.045 


no 



'Original rebtimiships (uncontrolled gamma values) presented in parentheses. 



I ABLK 3 

KXTERNAK VARlAltLMS AND rCH.ARITY a)NTROI.LKD 
FOR .MEDIAN YKARS SIlRVlCtE (gunma v-alues) 

Median Years Service 
Vari.'l.lcs Low liieh As Prcdiciec 



S«M'i;il ^l.itus 


-.423 


(..J06)" 


-.132 


yes 


Distri' i liuoiiic 


-.150 


(-.261) 


-.431 


no 


Di^liit i Coni(H-litioM 


.276 


(.244) 


.225 


yes 


Mctr.«|Hiiit.i:ii!iiti 


.329 


(.214) 


.037 


yes 


District FtltT.iiion 


.417 


(-.182) 


.050 


yes 


District I nrollniciit 


.0S» 


(.158) 


.261 


no 


Per Ccn: Ne«ru 


-.3'>8 


(-.143) 


.017 


no 



'^OriKiiKil rrtanciiishi|is (uiRiHitrolled f«:>nini;i % jlues) |iresented in parentheses. 



( h.ir.u iritHtirs of the j;r(ui|i UscU^ i;|ion intra*board confiict. The genera 
c»i(i ,;*>r|i's of v.iriat>lcs CNumiiicd were of rchirtonsliiin to the superintendent 
«M)il ii F.ikM<;iire!( invdinn}; *\Oi.ifrd Jtiitiidcs/* I>imcnyu»n& of the rebtiun- 
lit till* 3ti|v'tit>(ciiil«'itt to Ihc Kihoiil hoard uichided iccnittineiit, super* 
iniendnw doiniiunM', aiid ihc dcf'.iix' of ifeppi>sition to the superintendent. 
Shjiid attiiiidrji cn('t>nipa&scd tlie fuUowing dimensions: agreement on repre* 
siMiiaf ioiial role orientation and the inter*|;p'oup agreetnent on four contempo- 
r^u-y issues, the roh* of the federal govirmment in education, tlie role of :^ 
>Uic ..Mvei .iment (in this case, Kentucky) in education, the speed of dcsegre 
gation, '>nd learlier p;trt{cipation. 



Tlie first itttrrnal variable to br considered was method of rrtruiimenL 
We ti.ul hyptithest^cd that a school board which w«is "superintendent' 
recruited** would be most cohesive; one which was "self-iecrulted" would 
have moderate conflict* and one which was dominated by **other*recniited** 
board memliers would have the most conflict. Unfortunately, the data did 
not allow us to test the by|ioihests for two reasons: there ivere a large number 
of boards where no dominant pattern of recruitment emerged* and of the 
remaining boards there was a preponderance of other-recruited boards and 
only a few of the other two types. Tlie data did not indicate tliat there was 
any substantial difference in cohesion bet%ve6n the other-retrruiled boards and 
the small number (G) of superintendent-recruited and self'recrutied boards. 

We must conclude* therefore, that recruitmntt as we have measured it 
does not seem to explain adequately the presence of conflict for those groups 
of decision-makers. We suspect that the main reason for this involved the lack 
of superintendent-recruited members on the 57 boards participating in the 
study. There were simply not enough of these board members to have any 
significant impact on a sufficient number of boards and thus allow this 
variable to produce any meaningful results in analysis. 

Nent we consider the impact of xuprnntrndtni rfominnnrr on g^oup 
fon/?irf. We h^d hypothrsi^ed that the mure domtnan! i!»r superintendcntt 
the mote i r>hr*ive the ho.ird. llie data did not f^ubstantiatr this hypothesis. 
Where tfic %ii|H*rjntcmfent's domtnanre was the greatest* the pr(»poriiun of 
unt;t«il ir h^ Auis ua* i^ratrsi. a« e\f>e. f rd. It was the hoards whivh had 
•n**./. sii|iftinu*rirlt nt diimmance wUuh manifested the mosi Cfmnict. 
h.»"i\. r. hjitnn \hr fcuist olar huAfth and the largest pro|>ortion of 
h<?«.|ar hiiards. I hiK. ohvervinft the prt>|H»rti<in nf bipolar iK^ard^. we found a 
(itr\i!i»iiMf rclatitmOiip oit iiring^ with relatively low conflict for both high 
and loiv suprnnienttrni dominance and relatively high cnnJ7kt for the inter- 
mediate category of suprrintendrnt rf* minanre. This finding suggests the 
possibility that where cither the superintendent or the board establish a 
degree of supremacy cohesion is maintained, but that where uncertainty 
exists about which will be dominant* a situaticm of ronflict is more likely to 
occur. 

The last dimension of the boardH^uperintendent relationship to be 
considered was opposition io the superintendent. We found the relationship 
between conflict anti oppoxiiion to the superintendent to be a strong am« 
consistent one. When we examined boards mth much opposition (two or 
more members opposed)* we discovered that all (5) of them were bipolar* 
indicating the difficulty of achieving cohesion when there is extensive opposi^ 
tlon to the superintendent. Conversely, among boards with no opposition to 
be superintender.t* only two of thirty-eight boards were bipolar, while over 
40% were uni{#olar. On boards where moderate opposition existed* board 
conflict was evident but it was not as widespread as among boards where 
opposition was greatest. Thus* the strongest relationship for this set of 
Internal variables, and the only dimension of bcwd-superintendent relation- 
ships which clearly helps to explain group coliesion, involves the number of 
board memberi who oppose the superintendent. While this relaUonship is 
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suhii. t to Uif lil.tlY^.ritinsm iImi these tw« variables t^ia •IcRfiT ittiMsurr the 
ft.nnv .har.utniHtic /'' uc^ umihl arK«e that fur moat ticxinLs this is not 
m^ttHMnly the i;»se and thai thv liafa themselves cletnimMrate that, in faet^ 
ciirfercitt ctinu tisi.in!c of hehaviur are heinR measiiriHl. Urn is most easily sem 
by thv fart that snmv cif both the iionpolar and biiHitar Inurdx fall in the 
caieu>»rv of InMnU whixc no nietiibeis cippoiced Uie jtiipertntendent. Iltere^^ 
fore, if is c lear that a mi'jur correlate of sciioul lK>ard connici is f^tH'^mtion to 
thr sutwrmu ndvnt, uhii h rctnforcvR our earlier asscTtmns aiiout the central^ 
ity of the sufvriniemlent in the dec ision maktng pn« ess uf school boards in 
Kentm ky. 

Now we tiini to the otiier set of internal v:,riables» eaeh of which involvcc 
a diiiii r.siim of shared attitudes amoni; trroiip memi>er^. \VV liad hypcithesixed* 
m the ba^is of the ^mall Rrou}> literature whieh indicated that shared atU* 
tndes luomoie t c^hesion, that board* im which all members held the imme 
reiircscnti iional r.»le orientation would manifest less conflict than boards 
where this Kind cf luuinimny did not cnI^i. However, similar to the situation 
with retiuitmnit. theie was an cMiemely uneve:a di&tiiliution of responses on 
the role «»rieniation item, with the result that our sample inc luded a majority 
of unanimous ••iiusue** buaids and no hoards with a unanimity of ''dele- 
gates." Mureovrr. thcie appcitcd almc«t no rrlation5:hip bet wei*n f/mrei/rci/e 
orif Ptfutinn and mnftitt: in fact, there was a flight tendency hi the opposite 
diri ction t(» that preciicdHl. in that on boards nhere there was least agreement 
there scimccl tc» be the least conflict, although this represented only six 
boirck. lUc uinsi l\lv\y cvpfanation fur this is the lopsided disfributhm. With 
suiii a hii;li oropi^i tinh nf irustivs, the roft oru nta turn variable was r^Mideri!c 
Cjuiie oclrss (or cv^M.iinin^ \arialion ir h i rts oj lonftirL 

Oi the four \.iri.iiJi>. involving $i(irtemcui on contemporary murs. ih 
oao whuh u."i m.Ksi ch^si'ly aNSociateJ with intra-board ccmflict involved the 
iicm ilv.ilin^ with b.K\r«l mcinb/rs* .ittituc'e^ toward the role of the federa 
gi>vijnT;Hi;t. iMMtiU whii I are dindvd on thi^ issue are much more likely to 
liuvc M.itiu^i i.^.llui th. n tliosc bo-iuii •..hich arc unanimous or near* 
unin::nifi4« { otse member nut a^reeu^ with the other^* Of the sma 
iiumli: ? (I) oi uii.inimou» boards, none was classified at bipolar, and only 
13 ^ of liic uiMr-unanimcuis buaul% (n=*2:i) were in the bipolar category, 
.\m.^::«> the ilivictcd boards, on the other hand» more than one-third were 
bi:nil.ii. ai)d only live of these thiiiy were unipolar. 

i «ii rclo'c. it appear;^ tha! the aititiutex cif board memliers toward the role 
of tl»»- fcdei.il ^ointjiuuii in cchuation reHcit a dimension ot the grc^up 



\ i *ir«.ts.it ui^4tUiii'* ••|i|*o\iti(tit In ffii sus»<*itnU*n(t(*ui wa« one tif a series :: 
qiit%i:i*M« !•> I .i**>{*«*ii/f' Immi<1<^ inlo ilu- lUu v p«(!ariiy (•it»*(;(iri**». I'hu i|Ur«tiiNi wai 
in l,t. • i:v4» f..r |..:ir ho.iif!& wlirr«« m<'Ui*.( i% Hifl nut amner the agirc/disagree 
i|itc^iii u iuii .i»l.:ii*i.']iii:i'd fMiHuc af)»|;itr cnnMsttnt clivivion. TIiCjC four boards anr 
i:iuiiii.ii**>i n.xii tii** oi \ui ctlnti mlint i»(>pi>%i:icin, lure and latcf in the section. 

* IliK h Mimrw ii.it «u:;^'^tivr »f iKr ysork iif Milter ainl Stcikcs imulving the Mndi 
«if ivv it s for uhuSi ihcrr w.i* inovi af*«'irm**ni l*r(Hten Ccnit^re^i^inen and comtilucne^ 
f^ee £. Mtllcr dUiJ Don.U: Suike«. ''Comtit^f*ncy bulucncc in Congmt«** ^m«r^ 

icitn P.UiUul Sarncf Hvidnv, bl (March. lOtiS), c»pctialiy p» 49. 
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intcracthm process which is quite salient to the conflict which exists within 
the group. Itic federal government's rule in education^ particularly in the area 
of fciieral aid» has been the subject of conflict among educators for many 
years. 'Iliis controversy reached its peak in the years prior to the passage by 
congress of the Klementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. *rhe issue 
of federal aid has been quite complex, involving highly vointile subjects 
including religion (aid to parochial schools) and race as well as the more 
general problem of resolving fears about **fcderal control/* Overcoming 
obstacles to federal aid seemed to hinge more on the speciflc issues (race and 
religion) than m the general one. Conflict over federal aid arose within the 
educatif»nal establishment* with the National School Board Association ex- 
pressing opposition and several other groups, most notably the National 
Education Association, being in favor of federal aid. Thus, it is not surprising 
to find this issue emerging as a key indicator of decisional conflict for our 
sample of school boards. 

Other issue variables were not as powerful here but became more impor* 
tant when controls were introduced. The reLiionships between conflict and 
attitudes toward the role of state government in education and lietween 
conflif t and \iews on teacher participatiun were in the predicted direction, 
but were Mibstanttalty weaker than thenneju>t discussed. Thus, we conclude 
that iMK'.rd members* attitudes regarding the role of state government in 
edut.ttit^n .imi iii%vard trjc htr partivi|uliou reflect to a degree the type of 
cririilui u!.Mh jirt«cs %>n tiu ir m hool ho trd^, hut not to the extent that 
4ifMru lr% ttiuird the ftdtral ^oveinment's role in edticiiion reflect this 
<'T.th« t. 

A»ulvsi« tff the n-Liticmsliip hctu-een a^eement on l!ie ^pct-d of dexrgrc- 
i^^uhofi Ami idhi uon revelled ;i vrry slight relationship in the dirrttiun 
opposite to that which was predicted. For example, we found that the boards 
divided on desegregation had the highest proportion of unipolar boards. 
!Iowe\cr, in most respects this configuration is full of inconsistciu ics ind no 
discernible pattern emerges suggestive of a meaningful relationship. One 
possible reason for this could be the uneven distribution of boards for the 
indc|>endent variable, with nearly two^thirds of the cases being in the 
^'divided b<%ards** category. Since it is apparently quite difficult for boards to 
achieve unanimity or near*unanimity on this issue, this variable has less utility 
as a correlate of group conflict than it would if this were not the case. 
Probably a more plausible and important reason for the inconsistency of 
relationship is that this issue (desegregation) is not {mrticularly rele\*ant to 
this group of decMon-makers, in that we are dealing with mostly rural school 
districts, approximately three fourths of which have less than 10% Negro 
enrollment and only one of which has more than 20% Negro enrollment (and 
that just slightly more than 20%). 

Tlie entire set of bivariatc relationships between internal variables and 
conflict are summarized in Table 4. As indicated earlier, opposition to the 
superintendent seems to tap an important dement of the group process which 
is related to conflict and cohesion. However* since this relationsMp is some* 
what obvious, it may be partially discounted. VflrAt cannot be discounted in 
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TAIILK 4 

IM KRNAI. VAIIIABLKS AN» POLARriT 



C>;imnia Value Direciion k'wl" 



SiiiMiiiiieiMlfm lloniiuance -.078 no nlati^msliip n.s. (|^>«I0) 

CI|i|i.iMCi.in lu Siipt. .88G as pitrdirtcd .{Mil 

niiiir. % . inG nu relationship n^. 
Sluri'cl Atti(Uik*!i 

Roir (>rinitan«»ii . 1 23 iH>t as predicted n.s. 

A;:ri niM-iii* I icU mI c;»vt. -.502 js predicted .01 

AKrti*ttu iii-Ktatt* ilovu %302 as predicted .08 
Agrci*iuciit*'l'caclicr 

Mililaiicy -.252 as predicted .10 

Afflccmcut DcscsTriygion A79 mi as predicted n^. 



Based i>» r;9lcuiatin)* a /.-value for gamma. 



laMc I is the f ii I thai three of the f#»ut issue areas produced fairly impressive 
rel.i:tiinv!up.^ wilh the depeiideut variable. 1 he ro/e f>/ //ic/cc/cr/«/;f>f>tTnmettl 
emetKcil thtr v.iri.thic with the mosit promise, and this finding was discussed 
iu the ciiiitcM of federal aid and the conflict engendered by this issue. *rhe 
other t\.t> issue areas, involvtnj; xtnh* x'tWirnmaU and teacher pariicipaiion; 
produd d weaker relationships in the predicted direction. While opposition to 
thv supkrhitimUnt is cdivioufdy an important correlate of group conflict, it is 
the finding that t\%tti x are important which stands out at this point In the 
disru^^srcm. 



INTERNAL VARIABLES AND THE INSULATION 
or GROUP MEMBERS 

M t\iis pitiui thr(*e t ontrol v.irt.ihles, which have hecti characteri/cd as 
iTifi;l.tthiti v.iri.ihleH, wt re iuii(i(htceil t(» determine their impart on the orig* 
in.il, liiv.irtate rcl.itii riships. \Vc have hypotfusized that where the control 
vari.thlc^;, r# tlrmnHd, pvnvivetf t ompetition^ and length of service. 

opei.li** to in^iit.ile thr iHurd from the* etivironnientt the oiiuinal relationshi|is 
(t;.imnia v.ilue^ uiu niitroncd) v/iil be streni>thcned, siiue the ititeriial inters 
action of tiie '^loup will h:* allowed to prcK*eed without much regard to 
eMer:;.il pressures and dematii!^. On the other htmd, where the control 
varialiU-s operate to leav<' the Imard *'noii-insulated/* the original relationships 
should Im- weaker, since thr members of the K^'oup will be forced to consider 
the external euvirmunent when formulating theii decisions. 
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TABLE 5 

INT£RNAL VARIABLES AND POLARITY 
GONTROLLED FOR PERCEIVED GQMPETITION* 
(gamma value) 



Perceived Competition 



Variable 


High 
(Non-Insulated) 




Low 
(Insulated) 


As 
Predicted 


Supt. Dominance 


-.271 


(v0?8) 


.041 


No 


Opposition to SupL 


.907 


(.886) 


.808 


No 


Role orientation 


-.278 


(.123) 


.372 


No 


Agreement- Fed. Govt. 


-.21! 


(-.502) 


-.767 


Vet 


Agieement States Govt. 


-.439 


(-.302) 


■JStM 


No 


Agreement-Teacher 








Partictpiktion 


-.269 


(-.252) 


-.232 


No 


Agreement'Desegregation 


.240 


(.179) 


.521 


No 



^Original relationships (uncontrolled gamma values) presented in parentheses. 



G«iifr.»Ily. tfie <otiirc»l %jri.il<ic« did not have a striking impact on the 
urii;in.tt tit4tii>ristit{is. The wnly rci.ilif>nfiii|i which was enhanced by the 
tt.mf..| f..f f,t n. ii vtt cvmfn-tiliim (see Tabic 5) was the relationship between 
d^V • 'I'-Nf MW ttir rule of the federal gotcrnmrnt and board conflict, for each 
of Uic ..thcr variables there cither was rrladvely little change in the original 
»ciaiiMns|,i|» or the change was in ihi opposite direction to that which was 
prcdirtrfl. 

These findings reinforce our earlier discussion of the importance of the 
federal government and the issue of federa. aid. However, it is somewhat 
puzzling to observe that perceived competition, which failed to operate 
effectively as a control variable cleswhcre. worked quite well in this single 
instance. Kvidently, attitudes toward the federal government reflect one 
dimension of the board members* decisional apparatus where the perception 
of competition is a salient factor, and board members who perceive relatively 
little competition do, in fact, behave as if they were "insulated," as our 
original conceptualization suggested. This is probably a consequence of the 
fact that the question of the role of the federal government in education, 
particularly the issue of federal aid, has been an explicitly partisan issue, and 
this "partisanship" is apparently manifested among local school boards in a 
concern about competiUon as decisions are made. Thus, where this issue is 
involved, school board members are probably more like political decision- 
makers at the state and national levels, in their concern about competiUon. 
On other issues, Utey revert back to their "nomal" behavior of nonpartisan, 
ship, shonving little concern about electoral competition. 
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INTKKNAL VAKIABLKS AND POLARITY 
CONTROLLED FOR MEDIAN YEARS SERVICE 
(gamnu values) 





Low 
(Non-Ins ulatcd) 




(Insulated) 


As 
Predicted 


Stipt. Dominance 


.247 


(-.078)" 


-.366 


Yw 


OpiMtsition to Supt, 


.776 


(.886) 


I.O<K) 


Yes 


R£>lc Orii-nintiu't 


.059 


(.123) 


JJI2 


No 


Agrt'i-mnU'Fcd. Ln.:n. 


-.595 


(-.502) 


-.409 


No 


Agreement- Stutc Gort. 


-.316 


(-.302) 


-.246 


No 


Agreement-Descgre^tion 


.065 


(.179) 


.358 


No 


Agreemcnt-Teaehcr 










Militancy 


-.309 


(-.2521 


-.168 


No 



^Original relatiutiiKhtps (unconlrullcd gamma values) present in piiretiUiescs. 



The t'ffi't l of t\xf>t'rieftt *' in offiv' as a i ontrol variable is summari3Ee«l in 
f ahie (i. Hrre uc o!>\iTve iftal ihr streni^cii f>f the relationships Un both the 
stipiTitucniicnt-rilaUui vari«ibics was ainplifUui in the expected direction, but 
till- lent mi %-ariabK* did not u|H*ratr as expected for any of the shared attitude 
%-ari.ib!c:4 ; in tVtru for several of these, the control variable utterated In 
precisciv r he oppi»stte manner to that which was predicted^, This suggests that 
r«»r liMafits where must members had served fur a relatively short period of 
time Pillared at tit uJcs w*ere more indicative of cohesion than wlieti members 
have ^cr%cd long-.-r, pcrhu!»s because members of the latter type have focused 
their attrntion nn tlie superintendent as being the most important source of 
intcni.tl cues for dcctsiun-m^kini;. 

In t.il^lcs 7 and 8, data for the t%*^o cases where experience in ffffieem^ 
contr<»l variable did nprrjic as predicted are presented. In Table 7. we sec 
that an niitiaUv strc»nj» ti» M«n?a*.SH^) rclaih#nship between %uperinteudent 
o{>t^*»\i(hw and cnnftitt incri-ased to a perfect relationship for the insulated 
bo>.rus. and ilimini.Nhcd i^li^thily (to .776) fur non-insulated boards. Thes»edata 
need uoX he din tissed fitrtlici siitce both parts of Table 7 involve clear ami 
con; f^ tent patterns, with the boiliiiw of the table (for insulated boards) 
«[mpK (k^ing more cfmsistent. In Table 8« where there originally existed no 
rctation^hip IvMwcrn sufn nnt' utfent ilomintjtnte and eonflii i (gamma ■ - 
.07ti), wc tiow ob«»iive a leiatively respectable relatifmship (-p:S66) between 
thcHC two vartaldes luider the condition of longer exiH*rience. For these 
insLilateri boards at the bottom rf Table 8* we observe a steady increase in the 
number of cohesive, uiiitK>lar bo;uds as we move «from less to more supers 
iniendcnt-domiiiance. Observing the bipohr boards, we see thil there it a 
smaller proportion of thes^r iugh-coiiflict boards among the group of boards 
most ttomtnaud by the super;nlcndent, as expe€t<^» However, we note an 
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TABLE 7 



OPPOSITION TO SUPERINTENDENT AND 
POLARITY CONTROLLED FOR MEDIAN YEARS SERVICE 



Number (^[^ing Suporintendent 
None One tWo or More Total 



A. Median Yean Service Low (Len than 6.0) 



Unipolar 


36.8% 


14.3% 


0.0% 


28.6% 


Nonpolar 


ii7.9 


42.9 


0.0 


50.0 


Bipolar 


5.3 


42.9 


100.0 


21.4 




100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N- 


19 


7 


2 


28 


Gamma » -.776 










Median Yean Service High (6.0 or more) 






Unipolar 


47.4% 


0.0>. 


0.0% 


36.0% 


Nonpolar 


47.4 


0.0 


0.0 


36.0 


Bipedar 


S.3 


100.0 


100.0 


28.0 




100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N - 


19 


3 


3 


25 


Gamma « '1.000 











TABLE 8 



SUPERINIXNOENT DOMINANCE AND POLARITY 
CONTROLLED FOR MEDIAN YEARS SERVICE 

Superiniendeni Dominance 
High Moderate Low 



Total 



A* Medbn Years Seivtce Low (Less than &0) 
Unipolar 
Nonpolar 
Bipolar 



N 

Gamma •r247 
B. Median Years Service H%h (6.0 or mote) 
Unipolar 
Nonpolar 
Bipolar 



37.5% 


10.0% 


33.3% 


26.7% 


25.0 


60.0 


58.3 


50.0 


373 


30.0 


8.3 


23.3 


100.0% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


8 


10 


IS 


90 



N • 



.866 



45.5% 


33.9% 


14.3% 


933% 


45J» 


22.2 


57.1 


40.7 


9.1 


44.4 


28.6 


25.9 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


11 


9 


7 


27 
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tmoi.Msfi*iKy here for ituuinatciy'cloiiuii.itori boarOs^ whitli fiavr a lit^rhcf 
propi.i itfin of hi|Ma.»r ho;ir<fs (Itati di> those ( lasKifird a& k>w^omii«:ited. 'lliU 
tmlii,iti-s Ui;it ihf riirtirol vaii.itilc hu^ dimiiutcd mhiic. but umI alL of the 
cur\iline.irily rxhibitecl in ihc ori>*hiul reluUon.^hip {sec Tabk atui relattfc 
di:;< usKitio). lot the iicm insulate*! board^s (top of lable 8)» we i>bsrrvc tha 
the rt!atiutis!u|i \ui% fieccime sHRhtiy negative, even lhoMj»h some ff the 
oriipna! rum^iiiearity exihts here as well. Thu55, we nwy re\'ise our origiim 
eoiirtiiMon about the eun^iltnrar relationship betwixu s-n|MTinlendetlt 
do:ninant e and c otiilic t. We are now in a ptisition t<? assert ch.it while there b 
a teniiency toward hit:ii cohesiion among both high-dominated ami low* 
dominated b(»ards, higlMiominated boards are mure likely to be eoltesivc 
wheti members h ive fnore years i»f experiemc %vhile h>WHlomiiiated boiinU 
would tend to be c cihesive witl. less evperiented members. This rcinforees the 
statement made earlier about more experienced members looking to the 
superintendent for dec istf m-makifi^ rues. It abu suggests that lnKird member^ 
wh<t c\mnot adjusl to superintendent dominance will not seek re-election. 

Finally^ we « onsitier the impact of prrveived elvfffamt m a eontriH vari- 
afilc. lis overall ellVc t is sunimariiRed in Table 9. It may be ubserveil from this 
tablf that c onttoUin^ for prnrivvtl demand again amplified the relationship 
between Kuperintemiont oppoMiiuti and conflict as the previous c«mtro 
variatile did, and also had some impact in the predicted direction on two oi 
the live *\hared attitt;des** variables not affected by the other insulation 
variabh s, both involving i\\ut^\. In p.irtic ular. the relationship l>et ween a^ipp' 
nu*Kt int ft tii hi-r i*'trtut(*uiion and l ou/lu t was much stronger among boards 
which ufre tosuiaud by a hmer percet^tion of external demands* 'Ihc 
relationsitifi inkc»ivhi'{ state tjovernment was affected only slightly. AH of tb^ 
othe r rc-?att«nislit|is moved in the opposite direction to that predicted, bu 
thouc movements were loo slight to be assigned any meaning, 'flius, wc mus 
cuntbuie while none of the control variables were very effective for th( 
internal varialtic rrljiionships^ perceivrd demand seemed to be somewha 
more important than the other two controls in that it enhanced two adc 
tioruit '\»iared attitudes'* reluli(m:»hips« thus improving the explanatory powei 
of the internal varialdes under i'oiisideratic»n. 

Ttie data involviin; the rc^tatiop^htp bet wren opposition to the superinten* 
dcvt and t on;!nt are ittipre^csive. Ibe pt'n eh'ed demand control seems 
op«*r.itc most efiectively herj, in ihat the relationship as dcserilH*d by thi 
measme of asMu iatitiu is a perfect «»ne (gamma * 1.00). lhus» the control foi 
f,er>t r'**d dt'f>uind rolnforces our earlier assertions about the important 
iiv.p..it of this iiitCMi.it variable. 

i atjreenicnts on tx'tu'lu r pttrtU ipatiotuconpict daM are qcute sign 
ieant. Here a rcla<'ivL*Iv wr::h iaiiial as*aiciailon (gamma --.252) bcc&m( 
mai ii'ill) stroMter t27) wli'.n the insulated boards were examined alone 
Thus, ( ontroliini; for pcrreived demand more clearly established the Impor 
tani r uf mother issue, tvticher pnrtit ipation. It appears thai school lioards __ 
more sensitive to public demands in this issue area than in the other area 
ct>nsti!cred. Moreover, ihe findings demonstrate that the issue of teaehen 
part«ctp4!ion in decision mukmg can be an important indicator of grou 
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TABLE 9 



INTERNAL VARIABLES AND POLARITY 
GONTROLLED FOR PERCEIVED DEMAND 
(gamma values) 



Perceived Demand 
Hiftfi Low As 

Variable (Non-Insidatcd) (Insulated) Predicted 



Supt. Dotainance 


-.164 


(•.078)" 


.101 


No 


Opposition to Supt. 


.778 


(.886) 


1.000 


Ves 


Role Orientation 


.134 


(.123) 


.053 


No 


Agreement- Fed. Govt. 


-.S72 


(-.502) 


-.400 


No 


Agreement-State Govt. 


-.286 


(-.302) 


-.298 


Yes 


Agreement'Desegregatkm 


.167 


(.179) 


.020 


No 


Agreement-^ticipation 


.158 


(-.252) 


-.427 


Yes 



*Orl^al relationships (uncontrolled gamma values) presented in parentheses. 



cohesiiMi or conflirt. particularly among boards where demand levels are 

perceived to be relatively low. 

Thus, we conclude the difcu«siun of internal variables with the realization 

that while many of tf«c hypotheses were not connrmed conclasively, there 

were some sipiiritant flnditigs which seem to help explain varying degrees of 
Rroiii* loiinii t and cohesion among Kentucky school boards. The analysis 
prtjcliu r.| KCwrJ internal variables which have considerable power to explain 
variatii.n« in conflict among these groups of decision-makers. 

While opposition to the superintendent emerged as the single most 
important internal variable, confirming our expectaUons that school board 
decision making seems to focus on the periona/iVy of the superintendent, the 
most prominent flnding concerned the impov ance of issues to the aspect of 
dccision-makitig under examination. Even though these fmdings were hypoth- 
esized, a poliUcal scientist is always surprised when he Tinds issues playing an 
unportant role in poliUcai behavior. After all, the conventional wisdom, based 
on several voting behavior studies, has been that there is a "widespread lack 
of familiarity with prominent issues of public policy" among most voters." 
While this position has been challenged, the notion persists that issues are the 
least important factor in voting behavior, being much less compelling than 
party or candidate. * 

In order to ur.lerstand the nndings of the present study, then, we must 
reprd sCjooI board members as elites to whom issues are important. 
Mcdosky. for example, found in comparing "influenUals" (delegates to 

188. L^S^5S;SSt«t'a5i^'^ ^"'^ 
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naticHKil {Mrly i:oti\riitit»n'^ in Ihf doc tor itc that the ^'itiniiriitials** iciuird to 
roinr frcmi the mt^c •irticiihitc segments i%( scx-icty And. c»n the averaf*e, folic 
ixilitkally miire aware than their fctiluwm and Tar lietter iiifcH-niecl abtml 
i«sues.^^ lie foumi the elites to be more likely to have opiiiioti^ on |mblic 
que^tioiis, to he metre partisan, more ideologfcally coasifKtent in tlieir views» 
anil . . . far bi'ttci ahtc than the eicctoiatc to select lenrkrs whose iMftlitiiat 
philosophy they share/*^* McCiosky sugftirsts that this is so because 
• . . acti\re tM>liticai involvement heightens one's sense uf tnf elleetual order 
and rimimitm(*nt,** and he rharaeterixed the elites as |Nissessing **su|«eri<tf 
ideological so}>histication/*^^ llius, a|>|»iying this argument to our rcspon* 
dents, along with other findings presented earlier, suggests that educational 
decision-makers have im|H»rtant similarities to other {wlitieal deirisioti^makers 
at the stale and federal levels. 

CONCLUSIONS 

'this section contains a brief summation of some of the findingf of the 
precerdi:»g sections. 'Hie primary purpose b to examine and compare the 
dirfm-ntt.il impact upon school tM>ard conflict of external variables and 
internal variabhs. Hoforc doing this, however, we here summ.tri%e some 
descTipti\'e findings mn ptestntcd above. 

The irulivichiat res|MinKCs of over 500 Kentucky school bcKinl nnembers 
ffe%TuU*d ^onle ifitcrrstiiig itiform^ttiotK This tnfi^rmation was not related to 
the hvpothc^iis testing which constittited the major thrust of this project, and 
the fiTiiiings were Ijr^v'ly rcplicafive of carlicT studies. However, because they 
relate school bo.ird dctisiun-ntaking to tltc political process* several of the 
conihisioiis, inHudiiig the foUckwing, coidd prove quite useful to political 
scietktists: 

1. Over onr-iifth of the respondents (22.6%) acknowledged that they were 
d.n'i tly n*<ruiiccl by tlic su}urrintcnd«:nt. 

2. NVarly one half ( tS.ri::.) nf the respomlctits said that the supcrintejideni 
iiT'il his puli* \vs were "irsiwlly'* or "s<«netfmcs" election issues. 

S. Mtire than half of the superintemlcnt-recruited members had^ before 
eU'iiton to liuMf poMiions. been appointed by the board to complete an 
unexpired term of one wlio had resigned. 

4. Over sr>% of the respc^mKnts chose the "trastec*' representational role 
orit-ntation over the •'delr|:ato** aili^Ynalivc. 

5. Hh' Mipcrintendnit plays the ieudin<; role in every decisional area about 
witii h iMtard members were questioned* lie is most dominant in the areas 
of the instrui tional program and the budget and least dominant in tlie 
areas of public relations and new buildings. 

Herbert Miilln^ky. rt uL ""Usue Conflict and Consensus Among Party Leaden 
and F4>no%vetC* American ToUtiiial Science Keticw, 54 U^ne* 1960), p. 420. 

Herbert Mc<:iosky, *'CunsemuB and Idei^logy in American Polities,** Ammem 
MhUai Science Hmew, 53 Cf^ne, 1964), pp. S72*7S. 
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TABLE 10 



EXTERNAL VS. INTERNAL VARIABLES 
BIVARIATE RELATIONSHIPS 



S^Ukance 
Gamma Value Level 



External Variables 



ScMTial Status 


-.306 


.05 


District Income 


-.261 


.08 


District Competitimi 


.244 


.10 


Internal Variables 






Opposition to Supt. 


.886 


.001 


Ap-eement-Role of 






Fed. Government 


-.502 


.01 


Agreement- Role of 






State Government 


-.302 


.08 


Agreement-Teacher 




Militancy 


-.252 


.10 



6. Board memt>ef t who pcrreived iubstantiol conflict on their boards found 
board service io be les* enjuyabte than tliose who reported less serious 
connid. 

7. Perrr()ti(»is of inlra board conflict and school district conflict (resultii^ 
from bcijrd decisions) were significantly related. 

8. Supcrimcndent-recruited members reported less board conflict. 

9. Board members reporting greater involvement of the superintendent in 
board campaigns were more likely to perceive substantial intra-boaid 
conflict. 

10. Political Independents tended to report less conflict than Democrats or 
Republicans. 

The hypothesis-testing resulied in relatively few statistically significant 
relationships. The external and internal variables introducing the most s«gnif. 
icant bivartate relationships (all achieving a probability level of .10 or less) are 
enumerated in Table 10, along with their gamma values and significance 
levels. The data in Table 10 would seem to indicate that internal variables are 
somewhat more important than external variables. Among the internal vari- 
ables. opposition to the superintendent produced a strong relationship with 
the dependent variable, so strong that it seems possible that the two variables 
are measuring the same type of behavior, even though there are indications to 
the contrary, presented earlier. The other Internal variablea producing mean* 
ingful relaUonahlps are all related to issue agreement among board members, 
^ously. the most prominent variable here it a^eement on the issue of the 
federal government, with the luues of the role of state government ami 
lecher parUdpaUon also emerging as fairfy important. We have discussed 
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r:irlit-i the s!^iiltr»iirc of muc% fur schmyl Imard dectsion-makiny;, {Kirlirubriy 
tlir i^Miv itivutvit«|t itu* fr(li*r.ti i^ovcrtimnti. 

Of till* three roiisliturricy v;iii.il>irs» we <i^;iin crfiscrvc tlijit the only 
vsiriablr to acfiirve j si^iiflrant rrl.»tiotishi|> at a gcnrratly accept cit Irvd 
(p<.Or») is the CKterMiil vari.ihIo I.dK lled *NiK ial status/* which em mn|i>isrs 
raeastires of b»th diritrict tncuine attd ediu:att€»!i. Ihe strrnpjits cil the r«*lattoti* 
shiiHb invoK'in^ mcf»ine and competition ittdieate that they should not he 
i^ffiird in future rese.trch« even tliou^th they fail to attat»t ai'ec|>tahlc statiS'* 
ttcal s«*nufH-.iiice. It shoidd be |>ointrd out that those three vartabtrs emer];ed 
as niiud more tr.iiicativc of board ronfliel titan other measures of district 
char.it irtistsc's wliUh \%'t* had e^peetiHl %N*ould be tiowerfui. These iiKludcil 
me.isure^ of distrtc t heterugi^m^ity metropolttanism* fii.\iritt sizt^ and perr.ent 
Xi'ji^o and jiso the simple measure of tlhtrui rduraiinn. *l1te fact thai 
distiut roin|»eiition %vas a(»parently more powerful than some of the *^non«^ 
politic ar* variabliHi %vas partkularly suq>ns!ng, iu light of some (d the recent 
rene;«rt'h which chiwnp/ades the impc^rtance of such variables and also l»ecause 
the respondents themselves generally dismt^ised the suliency of electoral 
thtcjt. Ifi summary. then« the bivariate analysis suggested that grtiu.> varialdes 
were sHshtly more important than constituency variables, that stiared nttt 
tudes ou issues v>ete the most meaningful group variables, and tli.it soi^'aS 
was the nuKt MinuTicant CHtrrnal variable, even though romppiitwn 
c «Hihi u««t b»- leadiiy tlfsmts*:rcL 

When liiv«n.itt- jeiaiinn^ltips \\rrv c(«titrf tiled, the relatKT importance of 
the %..nabUn^ jii-.l cH^i iivsfd %%m« c laritied attd modined to some exfenl. Jahic 
I! ;M:*M>ntK the v.'ri«hles vvhic ii produied the strongest relatioaaihtps (in tlie 
predti ted duct i*un) when CfMitrok were introduced. That is. eai h of the 
CMerri.il \ariabhs at the top of the t::ble produced a stronger rclatt«mshtp 
%vhvifc 'l»e ionu«»I %atiab!e txiilated the boards width were •'uon-insulaled** 
be< ausr c.f Id v\ levrK of demand and a relatively short length of semce for 
bturd memhei:.. I.ai h of \\\v internal variables at tlic InitttMn of the table 
be* ii^H- Muwe pi»wi tiui ujuler ctnuUlions of "insulation *• low lirvels of 
demand and lompefiiion and a relatiicly longer t>eriod of board member 
leiaire All v.nii»*les have been included %vhich |ir*»du#:e«I a rcfativHy strong 
me.: Mc <d as^'M i.itiiirt (jstuma values greater than .3(0* From these data, two 
dill' I rt5» faeiius uiae he itliverved. We are able to detvrmitie whieh of each sc 
of vaiMl»!es enni/.e as lii^si powerful umUr the most fai'orable conditrons. 
far : r. naurnls .ue eoneerned. Als«>. v^e may make some assessment ol which 
i^i*'>;ri>l« have the mo^t uiility» 

ti' tieratly* vvv a mIu find the relationships Un internal variable** to be of 
ftr.vii r mat;:»itude th.iu those tor external variables. Iluwevert the reason' 
ttui'M ol tilts tiles the extreme'y hlfjh conrelatlon values for the interna 
Vuri.ilMe, •'op|.oaiiun l«> die Mipnintendent/ to which we liavH! tendec 
bc' ausi cf the r tiher obvicMt<( natuvc of the relationship, to give less eonside 
alion. l;csides this, we ohservc that the controls have little tm|>act on 
iniernal varKi:>les, as only one addiitir lal %*ariablc. "superintendent dom 
itiau'c/' is added to original group of imtiortant variables presented ' 
Tahle 10. On the oLher hmd. two additional variables. metrppoHianum - 
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disim i tdfuaiion emerge as relatively po%verful among the external Vi»rial>les 
w^rn c uiitrcvls arc iitlrtHliiccd and the signilirdme of the migin^lly im|mrtarit 
vaiiutilc^ >s reinforced. Thus* wr may conclude tliat while internal, grciup 
variables remain most compelling in cxt>latmii« schcKil bfiard conflict, a series 
of external variables adds a roikI deal of explanatory tmtmrt to this study «>f 
group conflict and cohesion* particularly when the group is exposed to 
constituency pressures and demands. Tlie data at the top of Table 1 1 reveal 
that soil;d fdatus characteristics, heterogeneity characteristics, and compcti^ 
tion alt contribute (either positively or negatively) to group conflict. The 
information in Table 1 1 also indicates that both perceitfed dcmafid andtrngih 
of ^n^vitr have had some utility in this analysts, es{>eciatly for external 
variabies. tmt that fhrceiard competition is quite tnerfective except in the one 
issue area (role of federal government) discussed fireviously. 

The findings are recapitulated in schematic form in flgures I and 2. 
However, for this presentation, we have separated the variables contributing 
to coh¥&inn (Figure I) from those which contribute to intra gp^oup conflict 
(Figitre 2). In Figure I, we may observe in a different format the relati%*e 
tmiKirtaiire of each of the variables which contribute significantly to school 
bojfd cohesion (lack of conflict), both with and without controls (the 
unbroken lines reptesenting bivariate relation$hips; broken fines showing 
introducttfm of controls). Among the dij^trict characteristics, it is rea.liiy 
apparent tlt-ii w/ %(atuf is n>e>st important, as if achie%es 4 significant 
biv.iriatf^ rvl.itionvhip with inht uon wbU h \% Mrrngthencd fe^r ccntruls 
{peneiiid d^-mand jmiI f iii.fr>. We aKo observe that dntrnt rdutation \% 
tmtmrtant « iMiir^butur to inh*\t,m only when p*rcritM di fntmdt e.\p€»&e 
boards to the c\tcrnj| cnviruhna nt. Among the group variables, each of the 
issue %arialiK'S imnlving sharc«! .ittituiU s itintrihutes meaningfully io ink^%inn 
even brlcirc canlruk are ininMluccd to insulate the group, tor conditions of 
insiilati.»n. %vc observe a strengthentni} «f both the federal government vari- 
able (uhrn prrcrivcd competition is low) and the leacher militancy variable 
(when ronifGiled for pf-rcvivrd demands). Finally, we note that ^uprrinti^n 
dent dnmin^nre contributes to cohesion only when tong tenure insulates the 
ixtards from the external environment. 

In Figure 2 we discover that only three of the variables being considered 
are meaningfully related to school board conflict: district competition and 
metrn/Hdffimism of the districtK characteristics and opposition to th.- suprr^ 
mtrndent^ the only internal variable. Obviously, the latter variable is predcim. 
inant whether considered by itself or contiolled for insulation. On the other 
hand, the two external vatiables do not really contribute meaningfully to 
conflict until controls are introduced which expose the group to the external 
emironment. Thus, these two rudimentary mi»dels form a groundwork upon 
which to build additional generalisations about school board dccision makinR. 

What is the main significance of these findings, both to educators and 
political scientisu? In a general sense, it would seem that both groups should 
be aware of the fact that educational decision making is an area where 
processes occur which are essentiaUy political and may be subjected to 
fruitful anaylsis focusing on political variables. Io this study, we discovered 
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FIGURE t 

A MODFX OF SCHOOL UOARD COHESION 
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I Aftl.K 1 1 

EXTERNAL VS. INTKRNA!. VAK1AIU.E.S 
CON I KOl.t.KI) FOR INSULATION 



Signiilciince 



Variable 


Gainni:! V^lue 


Level 


C«»iitrnl 


ExU-rn.i: V%iri.ihli.*% (Non*I:isuluied) 






MrtrotHitit.miKm 


.478 


Aft 


Pcrcctvc«i Hrnianrf 


llUrrirt hditcition 


..447 






S%>nal Status 


-.423 


•UD 


L.engtn of service 


l>i.«trii t Contpelilion 


.409 




rcTceivea i/emsino 




-.348 


.09 


Perceived l>emand 


MctrofifWilanism 


.329 


.10 


l«ength of Service 


Intrmul V.tibiiles (Insulated) 






Oppcisitit.n tn Supl. 


1. 000 


..001 


Perceived llemand 


OpIHir.hion tn Snpt. 


I.OQO 


.001 


I<ength of Service 


Agree 1 lie ii t ' Fed. 


-.767 


.01 


Perceived Competition 


Govt. 






A^T«reinem I eiirlicr 








Militancy 


-.427 


.07 


Perceived Demand 


S»ipt. Dominance 




.09 


l^ength of Service 



the e\Ktrnf e of f unflict. one of the rhicf components of politics, among 
grtnttts of dcti<i»f «n tti tker-; ivhrre some iuve argued tliat no conllict shimtd or 
doc% v\l\f. YutWu'T, wt: found this conftict linked in a meaniof^ful way to 
coPititiii-rK V i.ii'iMf^. ot.ilthvhitH; iIm! sc hool board members do not make 
•'K*if rAtnts b.is«il fill intiin.tl f;ttois alone but seem to be an are of some 
f e'-.f I'MivibiUsiv^ .1% ro|*fi's(-fW.itiii*H of tlivir cunftlitucnts. Political :.iieiittsts 
^hwi.uS be itiUre K'J tt» Know liMt. several \vays» board members bf.ha%e 
lil.c rM*iiu< tbn iNion-m:.krr« iti nthvr arr**<. particularly Icjp^lators at the 
.si.nr i.icl foc .il loeU*'*"^ n IK a&stTtiou i% sMpp<nted most effectively by the 
titifln.^^N o!i ihc important e of perceived dcnand as a control vatiablc. It is 
obvfiMi; il»:it perception of cthool distrtrt dcniands* uuUke perceptions of 
cornpiMiiitio. d*t h.iVi' an impact on school board decision-making. While 
IiiMrtl mcmlvcrs for the mi»st part resist b?ing characterised as "In- 
viMutt.f Jc!i*^atc9»/* the imdiu^^ this study f eve Jed that the level of 
lu m.itu's ti('I;is to siruc ture ami ciawfy the correlates of group cohesion. This 
Mi;::tst> sim^^ly mIk.oI boa?^d ttwnnbers ate |K>lttiC4l animals who do 
resp^nJ lu conniiiurtit ri?niatids even though ibcy profess (and the data 
genciattv &uppf»rt them) to be leSalively unconcerned about electoral sanc- 
tions, 'the ether finding of parMCular interest to political Kientists is the 

^^^t•r rs{>rri.illy M« Kent Jennings snd Kamiun Zeigter, **Rrspon»e Styles and 
PohoiK Mie Cd%e of Sclioot Bcmrris,*^ MidweMi Jouf*^ of t^oUtkal Science, 15 (May* 
l97l).j^-J!*0.S2l. 
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iin|N>rUm*c of issues to the dcrmcm-making process on Kenturky school 
btKirds. 

{educators would tirobabty be most intereited in the findings involving 
the iniimrlanre of the superintendent in the deci^ion-making inrocess. al» 
though this conclusion would certainty come as no surpri^ to most of them. 
They mny be somewliat suqtrised to learn of ihr extent of opposition to 
8U{ierintendenls among this group of school boards and the impact it has. It 
seems to the writer that educators should find the entire concept of 'insula* 
tiun * raihcr signtficant» patticularly the finding that board members evidently 
become less responsive to their constituents and more responsive to the 
superintendent as their tenure in office increases. 

Finally, the writer recognizees the need for further research on this topic. 
The most obvious omission from this study Is the output dimension. What 
difference does school board conflict (or other decisional characteristics) 
make in the kitMis of potides made by school boards? We would hope to 
explore this question in the future using data from the present study, but the 
greatest limitation on this type of research is determining what pctticies to 
examine and how to measure them.^^ Another topic worthy of further 
explanation would he the whole area of school board member rampaigning« 
recruitment, and political sori.ifi/atinn. Our research has merely scratched the 
surlai;* of this very imporlani and fascinating subject.*' Finally, we need to 
pay more attention in future research to the role of the superintendent in 
school btMrii drc t^inn- making. Another study of this kind would have to 
consider the ^uprrmtcndent's perspecti%*e. and his responses to the questions 
asked bo^rd mrm^cr^ uoitid Itjvc to be included in the analysis. We know» 
for example, tli.it the superintendent is a dominant figure in the decision* 
making proti-si, but ue hjve not explored ud^rquately the sources of his 
power. In Kentu< ky, ob^t:r\ers na\e indicated that patron:igc is arnonq the 
moi^t impiirtant of hi^ resuurc es, but we need to know more spccirirally how 
he uses patronage* what patronaf^e is available* and what alternative sources of 
powcT he has available. 

llius, this study has contrii>uted to the hierature of collegia! decision- 
making generally^ and particularly to the research on political decision- 
making in cducaticm, by expUiring some of the sources and correlates of 
school hoard conflict in Kentucky. !t is anticipated that these fmdings. by 
presenting additional evidence attesting to the centmtity of politics in educa- 
tional decision making, might provide fresh motivation to political scienti^u 
to continue the study of school board politics and the politics of education. 



For s#ime suggestions for liegiiiiiiRjpi lee Samuel Gove, ^'Educational Folay/* 
P^iity Studm /ourmt, I (A-<<iist» 1972), pp» 41-44. 

^'Journalisu* observ&t of school board races in the November, 1972 elections 
In Kentucky suggest that motlvmtions for running m: more complex and sophisticated 
than ever before but that pro^superintendent md anti*superintendent slates contimie to 
be put forward. See LomnftUe Courttr^/aumedi pmticulsrly October 26, 1972ft and 
November 8i 1972 
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